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JUSTICE IN THE SOCIAL ORDER 


WILLIAM MATHESON 


URS is a day of conflict. The times are out of joint. 

It is therefore a time when the idea of justice is much 
to the fore. But the reason for this is not any consciousness 
that justice prevails. It is not because the sanctity of justice 
is deeply appreciated. It is rather because of the conscious- 
ness, or at least the notion, that the reign of justice in human 
affairs is sadly wanting. When we say, the idea of justice, 
we are thinking of the fact that universally amongst mankind 
a principle is recognised which we call justice. The fact is, 
however, that the ideas of what is just and what is unjust 
in human relations are bafflingly multitudinous. Yet there 
is no factor in a man’s experience of the disagreeable and 
unpleasant which can embitter his soul more than his con- 
viction that he is suffering unjustly. This seems to arise, 
partly at least, from the belief that the party responsible for 
the injustice must be conscious of it as surely as he is. Men 
seem to take this for granted intuitively. 

When we go to the Scriptures for light on the matter we 
find this very fact of embitterment in the first recorded illus- 
tration of what constitutes injustice. Cain was a tiller of the 
soil but Abel was a keeper of sheep. Both alike presented 
each his offering before the Lord. Cain offered of the fruit 
of the ground which he tilled. Abel brought of the firstlings 
of his flock and of the fat thereof. The Lord had respect unto 
Abel and to his offering: but unto Cain and to his offering 
he had not respect. Manifestly Cain somehow was aware of 
apparent discrimination against him. We are told that he 
was very wroth and his countenance fell. The Lord read 
Cain’s thoughts. In his heart he was alleging respect of per- 
sons in the acceptance of Abel’s offering and the rejection of 
his own. The Lord pointed out to him the groundlessness of 
such an imagination, and showed him that the way of ac- 
ceptance for him was as open to him as it was to Abel, and 
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further that his accepting of that way would result still in 
the recognition of his primacy. Cain’s proud heart interpreted 
the dictate of justice, ‘‘no respect of persons”, under the bias 
of undue respect to his own person and will before the Lord. 
He hardened his heart in proud impenitence, and urged on 
by the bitterness conceived in his soul by the false conviction 
of his having suffered injustice, he murdered Abel who had 
not wronged him. The conception of injustice in this record 
springs from the notion of “respect of persons”. This reveals 
what seems to be the basic element in the scriptural con- 
ception of justice. Justice means ‘‘no respect of persons”. 

In the Book of Job we find Job’s three friends endeavouring 
to vindicate God’s dealing with him in his sore affliction on 
the ground of the justice of God. Job could not tolerate their 
effort at penetrating the darksome mystery of his afflictions, 
for he was conscious of the falsity of some of their allegations. 
Yet it led him to a closer scrutiny of his own conduct. He 
was aware of the justness of God and recognised clearly that 
any injustice or unfairness on his part toward others would 
bring him under the severe condemnation of God. So in his 
review of his own behaviour he says, ‘If I did despise the 
cause of my manservant or of my maidservant, when they 
contended with me; what then shall I do when God riseth 
up? and when he visiteth, what shall I answer him? Did 
not he that made me in the womb make him? and did not 
one fashion us in the womb?” (Job 31:13-15). How far re- 
moved is the thought here from that which prevailed and 
prevails in other quarters where the master and the servant 
occupy different planes. Here all are recognised as on the 
same level before the One who did fashion us in the womb. 
This, of course, does not signify equality, for inequality pre- 
vails amongst men as it prevails amongst the blades of grass 
and amongst the leaves of a tree. The idea that is here implied 
as basic to fair dealing and justice in social relations is that 
of ‘‘no respect to persons’. Job must not despise the cause 
of his manservant or his maidservant. This principle issues 
as a corollary from creation: ‘‘Did not he that made me in 
the womb make him?”’. 

In Leviticus 19:15, we read “Ye shall do no unrighteousness 
in judgment: thou shalt not respect the person of the poor, 
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nor honour the person of the mighty: but in righteousness 
shalt thou judge thy neighbour”. This is not a directive to 
a judge but counsel for the masses of the people in their social 
relations. It does find practical repetition in Deuteronomy 
1:17, where Moses, in his parting historical review to Israel, 
refers definitely to his own charge to their judges, ‘‘Ye shall 
not respect persons in judgment; but ye shall hear the small 
as well as the great; ye shall not be afraid of the face of man; 
for the judgment is God’s’. In like manner Jehoshaphat 
instructed the judges in his day, and based his counsel on 
the fact that ‘There is no iniquity with the Lord our God, 
nor respect of persons, nor taking of gifts’ (II Chron. 19:7). 
Not only the official judges were exhorted to reflect the char- 
acter of their God in the discharge of their official duties but 
the people likewise are urged to do the same in their every 
day social intercourse. Thus a fundamental characteristic of 
the moral glory of Jehovah our God is insisted upon in that 
he ‘“‘regardeth not persons”. He is just. 

This, however, is a peculiar expression. There is a paradox 
apparent in it. The thought is by no means the notion of 
disregard of, or indifference to, persons. There is no notion 
of despising or belittling the person of any one. It is the very 
reverse. It is as appears in Job’s reference to it. It matters 
not how lowly in the scale of society anyone may be, that 
person holds a place before God that yields him a right equally 
with any person occupying a higher place in that scale. The 
conventions of human society agreed upon merely by men 
have no bearing in the allocations of justice. No caste system 
can be allowed. The idea inculcated in ‘‘no respect of persons” 
is that of the indefeasible recognition of all persons as persons 
before God. To accept the person of one in the way of dis- 
criminating against another is to despise that other. It is 
this which makes “respect of persons’’ most offensive before 
God. To despise the person of any man is to offend not against 
that man so much as against God, for ‘‘in the image of God 
made he man”’, whoever that man may be. This is illustrated 
in the law of capital punishment against murderers and, in 
reverse, in the rule regarding flagellation, ‘Forty stripes he 
may give him, and not exceed: lest, if he should exceed, and 
beat him above these with many stripes, then thy brother 
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should seem vile unto thee’’ (Deut. 25:3). Even Paul, the 
hated outcast, five times suffered only ‘‘forty stripes save one’”’ 
(II Cor. 11:24). 

There are those who seek to belittle the Old Testament 
as a source of authoritative instruction on this question of 
the content of the idea of justice. They would impute to 
those who find anywhere in the Old Scripture a rich mine 
of pregnant thought and of divine indoctrination in this re- 
spect the fallacy of themselves first putting in the content 
which they profess to elicit. They allege that the ideas are 
first learned from the New Scripture or from some other 
source and then are thereafter conveniently discovered to 
have been implicit in the Old. As for the Decalogue, no light 
shines from it for them on the matter, and at best these com- 
mandments cover a very narrow range. And how glibly 
honoured names of Christ’s worthy witnesses of the past 
are brought in to confirm such wanton evacuation of the 
Old Scripture to make such efforts acceptable to those who, 
though wary, may yet be forgetful of our Lord’s premonition, 
“But be not ye called Rabbi: for one is your Master, even 
Christ; and all ye are brethren” (Matt. 23:8). Now it is quite 
true that the words of Scripture do suffer such maltreatment 
at the hands of men at times. Do they not also suffer pe- 
culiarly in reverse from those who seek to water down their 
meaning at times almost to sheer inanity? Happy is the man 
whose reverence for Scripture restrains him from first forcing 
into the content of its words what he is desirous of taking 
out. Happy is the man who comes to the word of Scripture 
honestly, humbly and wholeheartedly divesting himself of 
any preconceived theories of its origin and history and of 
the trammelling imaginations of limitations necessitated by 
some mundane philosophy which he had come to accept, 
and who therefore seeks insight into, and understanding of, 
its true content at the hand of the Spirit of Truth. For did 
not Jesus open the understandings of his disciples to under- 
stand these very Scriptures before commissioning them to be 
his witnesses? There is something very worthwhile for Christ’s 
witnesses in them apparently. Afterward they went every- 
where preaching the word. But it was Christ and him crucified 
that they preached. They found the old word of Scripture 
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pregnant indeed. They found in it spiritual indoctrination 
far beyond what the natural man can find in it, because the 
things of the Spirit are foolishness to him. So, if what we 
find in Moses and the Psalms and the Prophets coincides 
with what our Lord himself taught and with what his Apostles 
proclaimed, we’ll not consider ourselves responsible for first 
putting into the Old Scripture what we wish to take out. 
Paul reminds those who are masters that ‘‘your Master 
also is in heaven; neither is there respect of persons with 
him’”’ (Eph. 6:9). This is quite a levelling word and in its 
context is rather significant: almost as much so as Peter’s 
word to Cornelius, when the gulf between Jew and Gentile 
was bridged, “Of a truth I perceive that God is no respecter 
of persons” (Acts 10:34). But it is in the Epistle of James 
that we find the basic character of this principle of justice 
set forth in its far-reaching authority. In James we read, 
‘‘My brethren, have not the faith of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
the Lord of glory, with respect of persons” (2:1). Having 
pointed out the wrong of such conduct on their part when 
they honour the wealthy and show disrespect and discourtesy 
to the poor, he continues, ‘If ye fulfil the royal law according 
to the scripture, Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself, 
ye do well; but if ye have respect to persons, ye commit sin, 
and are convinced of the law as transgressors. For whoso- 
ever shall keep the whole law, and yet offend in one point, 
he is guilty of all’’ (James 2:8-10). James finds the under- 
girding principle of the ten commandments to be just this, 
“no respect of persons”, and that is the principle of justice. 
While James writes of the royal law according to the Scrip- 
ture, ‘“Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself”, he goes on 
to illustrate what he means by keeping the whole law and 
yet offending in one point by citing explicitly the seventh 
and the sixth commandments of the Decalogue. He makes 
it clear that he is thinking of the ten commandments when 
he refers to “‘the whole law’. It is this law to which he man- 
ifestly refers when he says, ‘If ye have respect to persons, 
ye commit sin, and are convinced of the law as transgressors’. 
“Respect to persons” simply contradicts ‘‘thy neighbour as 
thyself’. The several commandments are thus declared by 
James to be a whole of such a nature that a breach at any 
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point is a breach of all. This appears quite understandable 
when we see that each commandment is simply the applica- 
tion of one and the same principle to the varying spheres of 
relationship to God and of human social activity and interest. 

The first three of the ten commandments express the divine 
application of the principle of justice to man’s activities to 
Godward exclusively. This is the sphere of religion. The 
fourth commandment inculcates the worship of our Creator 
God but leads us out from his worship as exclusively formal 
religion and into the social sphere by blending with the idea 
of worshipful rest the fundamental practical commandment 
for the social order which requires man’s exercise of himself 
in working for his living. From the beginning man was made 
to work. The fall of man by sin entailed toilsomeness and 
sorrow so that “‘In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread’’. 
It is not out of place here to stress this two-edged character 
of the Sabbath commandment. It exhibits the unity of the 
order of life religiously and morally. This word requires much 
more than worshipful rest every seventh day. It demands 
quite as explicitly the earning of our living by labour on the 
other six days of the week. The blending of these two elements 
of worshipful rest and of working for our living in the one 
commandment places both alike on the highest plane. Can 
higher honour be paid to labour? This is surely a matter of 
pregnant significance for the solution of the labour problems 
which are rife in the social order to-day. Working for our 
living is a primary duty according to the divine order of 
justice, and this requirement is in flat and irreconcilable con- 
flict with a too-commonly accepted slogan, ‘“The world owes 
us a living’. True religion is bound up inescapably with any 
adequate solution of the labour problem. It reminds the 
master here of the one Master of all, even Christ, and that 
there is no respect of persons with him, while it inspires the 
servant to obedient service for the Lord’s sake. It insists 
on the master’s interest in providing an adequate and fully- 
rounded living for his servant as for himself and on the serv- 
ant’s vital interest in the profitable productivity of his master’s 
business that both may mutually be blessed. 

When we pass this nexus to the commandments which 
deal exclusively with the social order, we find that the first 
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of these deals with the obligation due by us to those through 
whom, under God, we have our being, father and mother. 
This is fundamental in the social order. The second deals 
with the obligation due by us personally with respect to God’s 
gift of life. The third deals with the obligation due by us 
with respect to the power of procreation or sex relations. 
The fourth deals with the obligation due by us with respect 
to the economic conditions of living. The fifth deals with the 
obligation due by us with respect to the sphere of reputation. 
The sixth then deals with the source of unjust action in the 
motive of covetousness, which is idolatry, the worship and 
service of the creature rather than of the Creator. Thus the 
tenth commandment completes the circle by bringing us 
back to the first commandment, ‘‘Thou shalt have no other 
gods before me”’, which is practically identical with the word 
of Jesus, ‘‘Ye cannot serve God and mammon”’. The ten com- 
mandments in the spiritual sphere may then properly be 
likened to the seven basic colours in the physical sphere, 
under which are comprehended all possible hues and tints. 
For notwithstanding their striking distinctiveness they all 
blend and unite to afford us the pure white of light. Para- 
bolically, this illustrates how the ten commandments, preg- 
nantly comprehending the whole round of life, blend and 
unite into one spiritual whole, yielding us our true religion 
and our ethics. The expression of the principle of justice as 
the principle of order results in the world of spirits in absolute 
unconditional subserviency to the living God, and in the 
social sphere in ‘‘thy neighbour as thyself’. And the motive 
power for the fulfillment of this law is love. And thus in the 
social order the principle of order is justice and the bond of 
unity is love. 

When a lawyer asked Jesus a question, “tempting him, 
and saying, Master, which is the great commandment in the 
law? Jesus said unto him, Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy 
mind. This is the first and great commandment. And the 
second is like unto it, Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thy- 
self’. And to this he added the penetrating and significant 
comment, “On these two commandments hang all the law 
and the prophets” (Matt. 22:35-40). Let us not doubt that 
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if we are led by the Spirit of truth into the meaning of Moses, 
the Psalms, and the Prophets, we'll find the divine order of 
things and learn that the basic principle of that order is jus- 
tice. If we will have it otherwise expressed we may say that 
the foundation principle of all right action is truth as David 
implied when he repented of his transgression and confessed, 
“Behold, thou desirest truth in the inward parts” (Psalm 
51:6). What better definition of truth can we get than that 
truth is justice to facts, the same principle applied in the 
sphere of facts which, in the sphere of persons, is expressed, 
“thy neighbour as thyself’? And thus may we understand 
the word of Jesus to Pilate, when, speaking of his kingdom, 
he said, ‘“To this end was I born, and for this cause came I 
into the world, that I should bear witness unto the truth. 
Every one that is of the truth heareth my voice’’ (John 18:37). 

From him, then, let us seek to learn the bearing and true 
application of the principle of justice in the social order. 
This he has made plain in the illustration of the good Sama- 
ritan, as he has come to be known. Jesus apparently had 
been placing heavy stress on the greatness of their privilege 
who heard him teaching and saw him sealing his teaching 
as of God. ‘And, behold, a certain lawyer stood up, and 
tempted him, saying, Master, what shall I do to inherit eternal 
life?’’ (Luke 10:25). The critical character of this episode 
is clearly indicated by the language of its narration. It was 
a momentous occasion. Jesus asked in reply a very definite 
and pointed question: ‘“‘What is written in the law? how 
readest thou?’’. Definitely the investigation concerned the 
interpretation of the law. Jesus first referred him to the Old 
Scripture, ‘what is written”. The lawyer clearly understood 
this first question. In masterly fashion, he gave a compre- 
hensive summary in Scripture language of what is written, 
reminiscent indeed of the answer of Jesus to that other lawyer 
who had asked which is the great commandment in the law. 
For he answering said, ‘“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy 
strength, and with all thy mind; and thy neighbour as thy- 
self”. Jesus said to him, ‘Thou hast answered right: this do, 
and thou shalt live’’ (Luke 10:27, 28). So far the lawyer had 
read the law rightly. But he proceeded to focus attention 
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on the minor element of his own comprehensive answer by 
asking Jesus, “And who is my neighbour?”’. This lawyer 
seems to have followed a carefully prepared line of approach 
on the question. Jesus granted him his way and answered 
his intriguing question by a graphic and most comprehensive 
illustration. He told the story of a certain man who was 
following the well-known road from Jerusalem on his way 
to Jericho when bandits assaulted him. They stripped him 
even to his clothing, and wounded him, leaving him half-dead. 
A certain priest came down that way but on seeing him passed 
by on the other side. Then a Levite came that way, came 
and looked on him, but passed by on the other side also. 
Both these persons apparently belonged to this locality. They 
both surely knew the law. Perhaps both excused themselves 
as having urgent business, perhaps an appointment to keep, 
or feared to get themselves entangled in the crime in any 
way, or considered the danger of their being set upon by the 
bandits themselves if they tried to help the victim. Yet they 
ignored the law. For a human life was at stake and before 
that consideration other responsibilities must fade into com- 
parative insignificance. Against this dark background of 
failure a bright scene shines. For ‘‘a certain Samaritan, as 
he journeyed, came where he was: and when he saw him, 
he had compassion on him, and*went to him, and bound up 
his wounds, pouring in oil and wine, and set him on his own 
beast, and brought him to an inn, and took care of him. And 
on the morrow when he departed, he took out two pence, 
and gave them to the host, and said unto him, Take care of 
him; and whatsoever thou spendest more, when I come again, 
I will repay thee’’ (Luke 10:33-35). This Samaritan was 
apparently on an important errand but, whatever his business 
was, it had to wait on the more important business which 
God, in his providence, had thrust in this wise upon him. 
It may truly be said that the only bond between the Sam- 
aritan and his stricken neighbour was as attenuated as it 
well could be. There appears no more than the bond of a 
common humanity, and that with some very adverse con- 
ditions further to lessen its force. They two were separated 
by bitter differences of creed and of race, and apparently 
these were emphasised by differences of politics, of language 
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and of social status. Furthermore they seem to have been 
complete strangers to one another whose dwellings had hith- 
erto been far apart. Manifestly the lesson is plain that our 
neighbour is any fellowman who may in any way come into 
the pathway of our life, anyone of whom we must say, ‘“‘Did 
not one fashion us in the womb?”. 

But Jesus was here interpreting the law of “thy neighbour 
as thyself”. He was not, explicitly not, expounding the activ- 
ity of charity or of grace. He was simply setting forth an 
illustration of love fulfilling the law. The question may be 
asked, Did not the Samaritan exceed in his conduct what 
the law required of him? Now we know that Jesus did not 
intend to confound the lawyer or to confuse him as to how 
he should read the law. He simply set before him an illustra- 
tion of what the law required of the Samaritan. He was 
required to recognize the half-dead victim by the roadside 
who had come so unexpectedly into his life as his neighbour’ 
according to the term, ‘‘thy neighbour as thyself’. To this 
neighbour, a man hitherto unknown, he was required to render 
whatever aid and comfort he himself would have another 
render to himself had he been in that victim’s place. This 
he did and, in doing it, he illustrated the simple requirement 
of justice according, not to evangelical ideals newly made 
known by Jesus, but according to the ancient scriptural rule, 
“thy neighbour as thyself’’. There have been those who claim 
that the law did not require of the Samaritan to go farther 
than to place this neighbour in the care of the innkeeper, 
whose business it was to care for wayfarers. But that would 
be a strange course to take. The innkeeper had become the 
Samaritan’s neighbour too, and it would surely be less than 
just of the Samaritan to unload his self-acknowledged respon- 
sibility upon this neighbour. To do so would plainly not be 
a case of ‘‘thy neighbour as thyself’. We have no right to 
read this illustration of the Samaritan as teaching the doctrine 
of grace. This is to sidestep our Lord’s carefully guarded 
illustration of the simple requirement of justice, for the half- 
dead victim had no responsibility whatsoever for his own 
sad plight. Every detail indicates our Lord’s intention to 
interpret for us the plain dictate of, “thy neighbour as thy- 
self’, or ‘“‘no respect of persons’. Had the Samaritan done 
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less than he did, he would have manifested a love or respect 
for himself greater than for his neighbour. According to this 
commandment we are to love ourselves. But we are not to 
love ourselves more than we love our neighbours, otherwise 
we become guilty of “respect of persons’’, and so deal unjustly. 
And that this is the mind of our Lord respecting the true 
content of the Old Scripture is manifest from his words, 
“Therefore all things whatsoever ye would that men should 
do to you, do ye even so to them: for this is the law and the 
prophets” (Matt. 7:12). 

There are those who prefer to interpret this illustration 
of the good Samaritan for the glorification of love. Certainly 
the motive of love was active in his heart. Love is the ful- 
filling of the law. It is well to bear in mind, however, that 
it is a vain and most mischievous thing to set forth love as 
in any possible respect a rival of justice, for our admiration. 
Thus Paul describes love, that it “rejoiceth not in iniquity, 
but rejoiceth in the truth” (I Cor. 13:6). They twain, love 
and justice, are one in the eternal being of God, just as affec- 
tion and thought are one in human experience, one, not in 
any sense of identity, but one in the sense that the one is 
complementary to the other to make a whole, an experience. 
For God is love and God is light. Light is always associated 
with knowledge of the truth in Scripture teaching. Truth 
is identified with reality, justice to facts, things as they are. 
When Jesus warned, ‘‘Take heed therefore that the light 
which is in thee be not darkness” (Luke 11:35) he manifestly 
referred to the danger of leaning unto our own understanding 
rather than trusting in the Lord with all our heart (Prov. 3:5). 
For he assures us that, “If any man will do his will, he shall 
know of the doctrine, whether it be of God, or whether I 
speak of myself’’ (John 7:17). This is to reach the rock bot- 
tom of truth and to have one’s dwelling in light. 

The notion that love can ever supersede justice or that 
eventually justice may be sublimated into love arises from 
the failure to recognise that they are disparate elements in 
our experience. Love belongs to the affective aspect of our 
experience whereas justice belongs to the perceptive. The 
one is wholly subjective and is the reaction of the person 
toward the object presented to him. Justice is distinctively 
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objective and presents itself to the mind as factual and neces- 
sary. So long as human experience retains this two-fold char- 
acteristic of the objective and the subjective, or the emotional 
reaction to this objective, so long must justice and love remain 
distinct though united. We cannot know the one without 
the other, and only when thought can be transmuted into 
affection can love reign without justice. And that is never 
so far as our present experience indicates. Love, the love of 
God, is the motive power of eternal life, and justice is the 
principle of the law which that love fulfils, and against which 
that love can never exert pressure to break forth from its 
limiting dictate. The affection which urges to injustice to 
persons or to facts for any cause whatsoever is something 
other than the love of God. But when Jesus said to the lawyer, 
“This do, and thou shalt live’’ (Luke 10:28) he was stating 
a simple fact. Only a soul already possessed of eternal life 
could love the Lord his God with all his heart, with all his 
soul, with all his strength, and with all his mind, and his 
neighbour as himself. For this love of God is the very power 
of life eternal and out of it issues the power to “love my neigh- 
bour as myself’. Jesus said in his intercessory prayer, ‘“This 
is life eternal, that they might know thee the only true God, 
and Jesus Christ, whom thou hast sent’”’ (John 17:3). This 
knowledge of God implies love of God. 

There is persistent determination on the part of many to 
exalt love into a primacy over justice. The practical effect 
of this is gravely mischievous and tragically disastrous. It 
provides the basis for the absolute reign of sheer expediency. 
And so in modern thought the ideal in government has very 
largely come to mean not the establishment and the mainte- 
nance of justice but ‘‘the greatest good of the greatest num- 
ber’. The corroding effect and power of this scheme in gov- 
ernment reaches its zenith of exhibition in totalitarianism, 
under which social order no individual rights, as defined by 
justice, remain. Love (and who can define it except in terms 
of the object for which the affection is entertained?) is the 
moving power in all activity. To insist that love then is the 
supreme factor in all proper activity comes to mean that 
“might is right’. But when the motive power of action is 
defined as the love that “‘rejoiceth not in iniquity, but re- 
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joiceth in the truth’, and that is inevitably the love of God, 
then we are holding securely by the grand fact that “right 
is might”’. 

A certain colour for this claim for the primacy of love is 
found in the famous passage in I Corinthians 13 which con- 
cludes, ‘‘And now abideth faith, hope, charity, these three; 
but the greatest of these is charity”. We must not overlook 
that the Apostle is here comparing three things which all 
belong to the same sphere, the sphere of the subjective. Faith 
as here used signifies the exercise of the soul Godward, not 
the substance of what is believed, but the action of laying 
hold upon the object of faith. In the same way hope is here 
used of the subjective exercise of the soul, just as love in- 
evitably is. Now he declares and justifies the primacy of 
love amongst these three. But there is nowhere to be found 
in the language of Scripture any suggestion of the primacy 
of love over justice or truth. Truth and justice are to be 
equated in this reference, and it is in the face of Christ’s word, 
“Every one that is of the truth heareth my voice’’, to make 
claim for the primacy of love. Who are they “that are of 
the truth” but those who love it because they love God? So 
love and truth occupy alike the same divine and eternal 
plane. 

It is not ours to detract from the praise of love, nor to try 
to narrow the sphere in which love operates. It is ours to 
attempt such an analysis of the character and activity of 
love as may serve to place the function of justice in a clearer 
light. Love is a force or power. It is indeed the power of 
spiritual life. It is the mightiest force of all. Justice is, strictly 
speaking, not a force at all. It is a principle. We often use 
language which seems to imply that there is mightiness in 
justice. That is misleading language. For example, a sense 
of justice has moved men to deeds of courage, of daring and 
of power. It is not the power of justice that is thus exhibited. 
It is the power of love, love for, or devotion to, justice, or 
to those to be protected from injustice. And truly behind 
all suggestion that there is force or power in justice lies the 
conception that justice is divine and so divine power is behind 
it. But love is a power yet not a principle. Love is a force 
and does not define or determine its own way any more than 
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any other force or power does. When we would define a force 
we seek to exhibit the law which its activity follows. Justice 
defines the limits within which love can have free play. Within 
the limits of justice love has utmost freedom of activity. So 
the divine word describes love in the restrictive terms of jus- 
tice, love ‘‘rejoiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth in the truth”’. 
There can be no “law of love’’ then which transcends the 
reign of justice. Justice must reign forever in the social order 
wherein there ever shall be free agents in fellowship, for, 
wherever mine and thine and his are intertwining, justice is 
the principle of order, and love can and shall have free-play 
and manifest itself as the bond of unity. 

This principle, “thy neighbour as thyself’’, abides unchange- 
able everywhere and under all conditions. It is true that in 
the mélée of life it is often exceedingly difficult to deal im- 
partially, that is, to give to each his due as against rivals. 
But the difficulty arises from our sinful frailty of which an 
outstanding characteristic is our excessive love of self. If only 
our eye were single then our whole body would be full of 
light and we could readily discern the lines of equity which 
now are blurred and often badly tangled to our vision. It 
matters not, however, how tangled the threads may appear 
in the web of life that we must weave, nor how manifold the 
claims that press upon us, the pathway to be followed is 
determined by this ancient word, ‘“‘thy neighbour as thyself”. 
Whatsoever deviation from that pathway takes place is wrong. 
And as a noted English author, and a professed agnostic at 
that, had one of his characters say, “Though right and wrong 
may be near neighbours, yet the line that separates them 
is of an awful sacredness’’, so it is. For the line that separates 
them is the line defined by the principle of justice. 

In the social order we begin with the twain who are, by 
divine institution, one flesh. Man was not made to be an 
isolationist. At the very outset of human history man’s incom- 
petency to live alone is most strikingly proclaimed. Woman 
was provided as an help suited to him, and so the real unit 
in human society is not the individual but the married couple. 
It is a matter of observation that the entrance of the great 
schism through man’s injustice to God reflected itself straight- 
way in man’s injustice to woman. Man sought to sidestep 
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his own personal responsibility by casting the blame on his 
wife. And so schism entered the social order. This schism 
is the appalling effect of injustice and from it the social order 
on this earth has suffered ever since. 

There is no more delicate, no more penetratingly essential, 
no more truly vitalizing bond in human society or the social 
order than the bond of matrimony. The troth that is mutually 
pledged in marriage is to be regarded as underlying the entire 
fabric of the social order. Upon the keeping of it with loyalty 
and fidelity hangs not only the happiness of the contracting 
parties themselves and of their immediate families but also 
the well-being in measure of the whole social order of which 
they form a part. It is in the powers of procreation mutually 
entrusted and pledged one to another in the matrimonial 
bond that the unity of twain in one flesh resides. A breach 
of faithfulness at this point is the alone ground for divorce 
action in the order of divine justice. Whatever other breaches 
or separations may occur, they can not furnish ground for 
divorce action. To allow any other pleas for divorce than 
adultery is to place one’s own will in command and means 
excessive love of self as over against the social order, as well 
as over against God. In the effort to apply the principle of 
justice through statute law in the social order it is a matter 
of primary importance that the ordinance of marriage should 
be maintained on this high level of sanctity. 

When, however, we face the problem of law in the social 
order on earth we must ever bear in mind that the term “‘law”’ 
in this connection is distinctively other than the term “law” 
as used when we say that justice is the law that love fulfils. 
In this latter case we deal with that ideal condition where 
from within his inmost being, and without coercion of any 
kind, a man, because he has truth in his inward part, does 
justly, loves mercy, and walks humbly with his God (Micah 
6:8). No law is needed on the statute books for such a person. 
The law is in his heart. The contrast between these different 
conceptions of law finds clear expression in Jeremiah 31 :31-33 
(quoted in Hebrews 8:8-10), ‘Behold, the days come, saith 
the Lord, that I will make a new covenant with the house 
of Israel, and with the house of Judah: not according to the 
covenant that I made with their fathers.... But this shall 
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be the covenant that I will make with the house of Israel; 
After those days, saith the Lord, I will put my law in their 
inward parts, and write it in their hearts. .. .”” So the Apostle 
writes, “But we know that the law is good, if a man use it 
lawfully ; knowing this, that the law is not made for a righteous 
man, but for the lawless and disobedient” (I Tim. 1:8, 9). 
Under this condition where the spirit of disobedience is pre- 
vailing, the approach to a perfect application of the principle 
of justice in the social order is very difficult and can never 
be complete. Such written law cannot cover every case, Cir- 
cumstance and condition individually with the result that 
it often fails to apply with perfect fitness. This is because 
it has to run in what is termed “blanket” form. Yet wherever 
men enjoy the freedom that prevails where the establishment 
and maintenance of justice is recognised as the function of 
government or of the state, there is bound to be an alertness 
against “respect of persons” in the framing as well as in the 
administration of law. Under the representative system in 
legislatures a growing approximation toward law that repre- 
sents a common effort to stem the activities of the lawless 
and disobedient, while yet guarding zealously against infringe- 
ment upon the free activity of the righteous, should be the 
aim in view. This brings into stress the sine qua non of a 
people thoroughly grounded in the understanding of justice 
and imbued with its spirit, as, reaching this ideal, it is de- 
scribed in the passage above referred to, ‘‘And they shall 
teach no more every man his neighbour, and every man his 
brother, saying, Know the Lord: for they shall all know me, 
from the least of them unto the greatest of them, saith the 
Lord” (Jer. 31:34). 

Under the scriptural or Christian scheme of the social order 
the supreme end in view is to prepare men for that kingdom 
whereinto there shall enter nothing ‘that defileth, neither 
whatsoever worketh abomination, or maketh a lie’ (Rev. 
21:27). This kingdom, which is not of this age, is a kingdom 
of free agents, each and every one of whom contributes his 
part in that social order in perfect harmony and unison with 
all others, not under any external pressure or coercive influ- 
ence, but in utmost freedom and free-play of functioning. 
This is the kingdom of light where love, the power of life, 
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re-unites the membership of humanity, by deliverance from 
its present schismatic plight, in endless unity in Christ Jesus, 
as the ingrafted branches become one in the vine, all alike 
sharing its nurturing life. But in order to this preparation, 
men must have under their individual power and responsibility 
the means of life, that they may learn to use them with due 
regard to their own interest and to the interest of others 
from the narrowest circles to the broadest outlines of hu- 
manity’s social order. 

It is by learning to live in the social order here according 
to the dictate of justice and moved by love that men are 
being prepared here to live hereafter in perfect harmony. In 
the Pentecostal days a number of believers, in the ecstacy 
of their new-found freedom in Christ, actually pooled all 
their possessions to live together as having all things in com- 
mon. Extravagant conclusions have been derived from this 
experiment as to the character and economic polity of the 
kingdom which Christ came to establish. We have here only 
to observe the sober way in which Peter pointed out to Ananias 
that the recognition of private property rights continued as 
the basic principle in the Christian community. The process 
of learning how to use, and not to abuse, our earthly property 
in our dealings and relations with our fellows depends on the 
recognition of this principle. It is really essential to the en- 
joyment of our free agency in the social order. Every effort 
to deprive men of private property rights, whether in eating 
or in drinking, in family relations or in finance, under any 
pretext whatsoever, is in conflict with this simple dictate of 
justice. In I Timothy 4:1-6; 6:6-10, Paul deals sharply with 
such tendencies and sets forth the true Christian view on 
the question. The use of money involves no impropriety nor 
injustice. Yet, owing to the love of money in the hearts of 
men, the cries of those who have been and are oppressed by 
cruel capitalistic harpies have truly filled the very heavens 
with the gloom and sadness of economic woes. This has led 
to the most extravagant denunciations of and opprobrious 
imputations against money down the centuries. But these 
vicious evils arise, not from the use of money, but from its 
abuse or unjust use. The key to this problem lies in the will 
of man. The root of the trouble is not touched by doing away 
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with the use of money. The love of money is a root of all 
evil, and from it spring these evils. But love is a matter of 
the person, of the heart. A change in the economic system 
leaves the heart of man unchanged. In the order of justice 
it belongs to the glory of man that he should have dominion 
over things and that things should not have dominion over 
him. James uses scathing language about those who defraud 
their servants and heap up treasure to rust. The master who 
defrauds his servants of their just return for services rendered, 
and the servant who defrauds his master of a just measure 
of.service, both are guilty of making unjust use of money. 
Of ancient time Job recognised the cause of his man-servant 
to be sacred, and Paul instructed slaves to serve their earthly 
masters as being themselves Christ’s free men. Thus the 
use of one man’s service by another is placed on the proper 
plane, the plane of equity. It is well indeed for employers 
of labour to bear in mind that more has to be taken into ac- 
count in arriving at equity in dealing with servants than the 
strict equation of so much pay for so much work. Where 
humanity receives due recognition, the necessity of a livelihood 
for the employee enters into the consideration. The bearing 
of the statements in our Lord’s parable of the workers in the 
vineyard on this question is too readily overlooked or side- 
stepped. Jesus puts into the employer’s lips the words, ‘‘What- 
soever is right (just) I will give you’’, when he addresses the 
labourers who had gone idle owing to want of employment 
during much of the day. Then at the close of the day he 
orders his steward to give them all a penny. Is there not here 
a lesson as to the responsibility of the social order or the state 
with respect to the unemployed who are willing to work? 
It is a grievous evil and a festering sore in the social order 
where men who are willing to work for their living, but can- 
not find employment, are shown no consideration by the 
state. The fact of the matter is that justice, ‘thy neighbour 
as thyself’, penetrates more deeply and requires greater con- 
sideration for our fellows than our selfish natures are capable 
of envisaging. Of course, this is also a two-edged sword, for 
it penetrates just as piercingly into the question of the con- 
sideration owed by the servant to his master, and of the 
common responsibility to earn our living for ourselves and 
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for our dependents by our labour. All who have a keen sense 
of personal responsibility regularly display a persistent de- 
termination to find ways and means for earning their living. 
But one reason why we readily overlook the profound and 
sweeping character of the requirement of justice in social 
relations is that we too readily yield our minds to custom 
and use as they prevail amongst us. This influence gives a 
decided bias in the direction of the toleration of definitely 
covetous inclinations. In so far as law is concerned, it can 
never translate the principle of justice into effective operation 
beyond the outward manifestation in the deeds of men. All 
that just legislation can do is to condemn the openly unjust 
deed and even that only after a general method, and to ex- 
ercise restraint upon evil-doers. When, in Romans 13:4, it 
is said of the ruler that he ‘‘beareth not the sword in vain”, 
it is added, ‘‘for he is the minister of God, a revenger to ex- 
ecute wrath upon him that doeth evil”. But there remains 
a wide range of activity between the actual doing of evil and 
the doing of full justice. An employer may be punctual and 
exact in paying such wages as he has agreed to pay, and yet 
be very far from treating his workman in accordance with, 
“thy neighbour as thyself’. His zeal for profit for himself 
may sadly outstrip his concern for his neighbour’s well-being. 
No doubt as the light of the true facts concerning the bearing 
of justice on human relations shines more clearly into the 
minds of the people and their legislators, the scope of this 
range will continue to be narrowed. The greatness of the 
progress in this direction in the English-speaking world during 
the past two hundred years is one of the most remarkable 
developments in human history. And the definite principle 
directing this development is justice, scriptural justice at that, 
but merely opening from bud toward full-blown flower. 
When it is written that the ruler “beareth not the sword 
in vain’’, his authority to exercise physical force to restrain 
evil-doers is clearly intended. Therefore he is to be feared 
by evil-doers. It is also indicated that in resisting evil-doers 
his authority extends to the power over life itself. In other 
words, governments have power from God to resist evil-doers 
to the death. This is the authority that is exercised by a 
police force for the maintenance of law within the domain 
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of the authority which appointed them. This is the authority 
by which’ governments maintain armies, air forces and navies. 
It is specifically an authority limited to the necessity for main- 
taining justice within and without any government’s domain. 
No government can have any right from God to exercise 
this authority in the cause of evil or injustice. When one 
nation or group of nations invades the precincts of another’s 
right it is only just and proper for the latter to oppose such 
invasion to the death. Indeed it would mean failure to ex- 
ercise authority aright, were the latter to allow justice to 
be trampled under foot by an evil-doer. The possession of 
authority entails responsibility for the due exercise of that 
authority. Without the maintenance of justice society can- 
not enjoy order or peace. In so far as injustice prevails peace 
is imperilled. Thus justice is basic to peace. Therefore peace, 
however precious and eagerly to be sought after, is, after 
all, a condition only secondary to justice. The authority of 
the ruler or government extends to the persons of all subjects 
so that compulsory service for the defence of justice is within 
its scope, although amongst a freedom-loving people it may 
be exercised only as a last resort. This is particularly so be- 
cause under all blanket laws instances of undue hardship 
and injustice are bound to arise. Yet justice requires that 
all subjects alike recognize their personal responsibility when 
the well-being of all alike is imperilled. Yet it must ever be 
safeguarded that the state exists for man, not man for the 
state, as under totalitarian concepts. The ruler is a minister 
of God for the good of the subject or citizen (Rom. 13:4). 
The exercise of this extreme form of governmental authority 
under stress of necessity leads, however, to the uncovering 
of conditions which may confront the government with un- 
expected problems. If the necessity of the nation calls for 
the physically fit to face the perils and the sacrifices of war 
when others physically unfit are to be excused, does not a 
problem respecting the nation’s responsibility for the physical 
fitness and health of her citizens arise? A little problem re- 
specting the education of the citizenry arises. And again 
parents who have sweated and toiled and worried in the bring- 
ing up of their sons find the state laying claim upon their 
services just when they are of age to work and, it may be, 
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to give some return of comfort, if not of finance, to them. 
The necessity of the whole nation calls for the benefit and 
protection of their sacrifice and service. Can it be maintained 
in equity that there is nothing owing by the nation in the 
way of helping to prepare future citizens for the discharge 
of the responsibilities of citizenship? The development of a 
crisis in which the state is obliged to exercise its utmost reach 
of authority surely helps to bring to the foreground certain 
realities of the mutuality of responsibility, according to justice, 
as between citizens and the state, which otherwise are likely 
to remain neglected. But once they are brought into the 
focus of attention, it is the duty of the state to endeavour a 
remedy of discovered injustices and some specific method of 
consideration for the children on whom the future well-being 
of the state so largely depends. 

We have touched only the fringes of the application of 
the principle of justice in the social order. The field here is 
wide and the problems complex. Yet the difficulty is not so 
much to be met in the way of sensing the path of duty as 
defined by the scriptural rule, “thy neighbour as thyself’’. 
Our difficulty lies rather in the actual doing of what that 
rule requires. Respect for our own persons bars the way to 
ready response in action. Yet only in doing is there vital 
reception of knowledge in this sphere. What is owed by one 
man to another really defines what one nation owes to another. 
Therefore only as individual citizens in a nation come to 
recognize and to practise the principle of justice, and its leaven 
permeates the masses, can a nation rise to the high plane of 
just international outlook and practice. Until all nations rise 
to this, no settled peace seems to lie in prospect. Nor ought 
we to deem this too much to expect in view of the stupendous 
difficulties in the way. Let us humbly reckon that as we hope, 
in face of difficulties quite as great in our personal sphere, to 
overcome by the grace of the Lord, so by that same grace 
shall the social order of humanity also overcome in due time. 

But man was not made to find his joy and rest in the mere 
contemplation of noble philosophical and ethical ideals and 
principles. That way in itself is barren of salvation for man 
and for human society. Man was made to find his joy and 
rest in personal communion and fellowship, and that su- 
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premely with the living God. So Jesus said, “Now is the 
judgment of this world: now shall the prince of this world 
be cast out. And I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw 
all men unto me” (John 12:31, 32). In Christ and him crucified 
are exhibited the majestic inviolability of justice and the over- 
powering mastery of love. For, as the prophet of old pro- 
claimed it, so in him has it been fulfilled for all to see, “All 
we like sheep have gone astray; we have turned every 
one to his own way; and the Lord hath laid on him the iniquity 
of us all’”’ (Isaiah 53:6). By honest faith in this Redeemer 
alone is the principle of justice and the power of love generated 
in the hearts of men by the Spirit of truth. Then each and 
every one who has thus come to Christ to drink the water of 
life becomes in turn a fountain of living water to all around, 
until, let us despair not of it, the kingdom of this world be- 
comes the kingdom of our Lord and of his Christ. Then shall 
justice be the principle of order and love the bond of unity 
in the social order; and so shall we, according to his promise, 
behold ‘‘new heavens and a new earth, wherein dwelleth 
righteousness’”’ (II Peter 3:13). 


Chesley, Ontario. 


JONATHAN DICKINSON AND THE PROBLEM 
OF SYNODICAL AUTHORITY 


LESLIE W. SLOAT 


HE name of Jonathan. Dickinson is chiefly associated, 

in the minds of those who know it, with the organization 

of the College of New Jersey. This institution, later named 

Princeton University, was formally established in Elizabeth, 
New Jersey, in 1746-7, and he became its first president. 

But the organization of this college occurred in the last 
year of Dickinson’s life. His real career was that of pastor, 
preacher, presbyter, writer and theologian in the Presbyterian 
Church during its formative period. Although he maintained 
an independent status from his ordination in 1709 until a 
Presbyterian Synod was formed in 1717, he was even then 
closely associated with the infant body. And after his formal 
adherence to it in 1717, he was continually and prominently 
involved in its affairs. The records of the Synod from 1717 to 
1747 bear abundant witness to the high regard which his 
fellow ministers had for his wisdom and his ability. 

The name of Dickinson has been variously used in Pres- 
byterian circles since his time. He has been hailed for his 
orthodoxy and for his spirit of toleration. Archibald Alexan- 
der, the first professor of Princeton Seminary, writing as a 
member of the “Old School’ branch of the Presbyterian 
Church in 1851, says of Dickinson that he was ‘‘a man of 
superior abilities both as a preacher and a writer, and truly 
evangelical; a friend of revivals, and a zealous promoter of 
missions among the aborigines of this country. He deserves 
to stand in the foremost rank among the fathers of the Pres- 
byterian Church in these United States” (Biographical Sketches 
of the Founder and Principal Alumni of the Log College, p. 83). 
D. S. Schaff, writing in The New Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia, 
says, “his name stands out in the early Presbyterian history 
of the middle colonies much as that of Jonathan Edwards 
does in New England” (Vol. III, p. 419). Charles A. Briggs, 
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a leading liberal who was to be suspended from the Pres- 
byterian ministry on charges of heresy in 1894, wrote in 1885, 
“Jonathan Dickinson became the great representative Amer- 
ican Presbyterian of the Colonial Period, the symbol of all 
that was noble and generous in the Presbyterian Church” 
(American Presbyterianism, its Origin and Early History, p. 
177). And in another place he adds, ‘‘It is due chiefly to him 
that the Church became an American Preslyterian Church, 
and that it was not split into fragments representing and 
perpetuating the differences of Presbyterians in the mother 
countries of England, Scotland, Ireland, and Wales, and the 
several parties in those countries” (zbid., p. 216). 

The particular problem that threatened to split the infant 
Church, and in the handling of which Dickinson appears to 
have played a major réle, was the problem of synodical 
authority. Confronted with a set of circumstances differing 
widely from those of the home country, the Church in Amer- 
ica had to decide just what Presbyterianism was to mean for 
its life and organization. Here we shall attempt to indicate 
some aspects of the problem as it appeared in the early days 
of the Church, and something of Dickinson’s part in the 
handling of it. 

Jonathan Dickinson was born in Hatfield, Massachusetts, 
in 1688. He graduated from Yale College in 1706. He was 
ordained to the ministry at Elizabeth in 1709. He affiliated 
with the Presbyterian Church in 1717. These thirty years 
were years when the problem of church authority and govern- 
ment was especially prominent in New England and the 
middle colonies. In New England there had begun to appear 
a certain liberalism or unorthodoxy, which had forced the 
Congregationalist churches to consider how such a thing was 
to be controlled. One result was the appearance of the Mas- 
sachusetts Proposals in 1705. These called for the erection of 
regular ministerial associations and also for the formation 
by these associations of standing committees which would 
have supervisory authority over particular church congre- 
gations. Though this second proposal was never rendered 
effective, the Proposals indicate that the solution to the 
problem of church control was being worked out in a pres- 
byterian direction. 
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The Massachusetts Proposals were in turn influential in 
the Connecticut situation. The founding of Yale College in 
1701 was partly, at least, intended to offset the growing 
liberalism at Harvard. The calling of the Saybrook Synod 
opened the way for definite action in matters of church gov- 
ernment. This Synod, composed of representatives of the 
Connecticut churches and including a number of the Yale 
trustees, met in 1708. It adopted Fifteen Articles on ecclesi- 
astical government which closely resembled the Massachusetts 
Proposals. In particular, Consociations were to be erected 
which ‘would have considerable authority over individual 
congregations. In actual operation the Articles were fre- 
quently interpreted and applied in a far more presbyterian 
fashion than the Proposals had been in Massachusetts. 

Dickinson came to the Presbyterian Church from a back- 
ground which included an acquaintance with this whole de- 
velopment. As a student preparing for the ministry he must 
have taken a personal interest in the problems and decisions 
of Saybrook. As a pastor of a Congregational church he had 
had occasion to deal immediately with various aspects of the 
problems of congregational and synodical authority. And as 
a minister of Calvinistic persuasion he was certainly not un- 
acquainted with the leading principles of the presbyterian 
mode of church government. 

It is not until the meeting of the Synod of Philadelphia in 
1717 that we find Dickinson’s name on the rolls of the Pres- 
byterian Church. This Synod was simply the original Presby- 
tery of the Church, which had outgrown its serviceableness as a 
Presbytery. It had become so large that its members decided 
they should divide into four Presbyteries and meet once a 
year as a Synod. Without realizing it, perhaps, they had by 
this decision opened the way to a host of governmental prob- 
lems. And it was the wisdom and steady hand of Dickinson 
that helped in solving them. 

As long as there had been only one Presbytery, the matter 
of ecclesiastical authority was relatively simple. All recog- 
nized that the Presbytery was the supreme judicatory, the 
only court of law or appeal outside the session of each con- 
gregation. To this judicatory belonged the sole power to 
license and ordain ministers, to decide questions the sessions 
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were unable to determine, and in general to manage the 
affairs of the organization. But when the Presbytery decided 
to become a Synod and have four Presbyteries under it, there 
were established two levels of church judicature. At the start 
no effort was made to define the relative powers and limits of 
each level. Consequently it remained for the future and the 
exigencies of the moment to determine these matters. 

It is easy to read the story of the developing conflict of 
authority in the official records of Synod and in those-records 
of Presbyteries which are available. In certain matters the 
conflict served simply to rouse tempers and prolong debates. 
In other cases, it resulted in real crises for the Church, and 
finally in 1741 it led to an open rupture between two parties 
and two views. 

An illustration of the overlapping jurisdiction appears, 
for example, in the matter of ministerial reception. In the 
Presbyterian Churches today it is the presbytery to which 
applicants for the ministry come, by which they are ordained, 
and through which they are installed in congregations. But 
in the early days we find that ministers arriving from England, 
Scotland, or Ireland presented their credentials to the Synod. 
By the Synod they were appointed or recommended to con- 
gregations. And a committee of Synod was sent to act with 
the local Presbytery in the ordination or installation of these 
men. Yet it soon appeared that the Presbyteries were in their 
own right examining, licensing, and ordaining candidates. 
Obviously, if it should at any time appear that either Synod 
or Presbytery was not observing requirements the other 
thought essential, the stage was set for trouble. It was, in 
fact, just on this question, that the division of 1741 occurred. 

The same situation prevailed with respect to appeals from 
congregations. In some cases they were brought directly to 
the Synod. In other cases they were carried to the Presbytery 
and thence to Synod. It is easy to see how a Presbytery, 
acquainted with a local situation, could be dissatisfied with a 
disciplinary decision rendered by Synod. It was out of a 
case of this sort that the crisis of 1720-22, about which we 
shall presently deal, arose. 

There were two matters in particular which, while not 
resulting in any open conflicts, served to keep the problem 
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of jurisdiction constantly alive. One was the matter of the 
“fund’’. At its first meeting in 1717, Synod had decided to 
establish what appears to have been a combination home 
mission and pension fund. Appeals for contributions to it 
were made not only to the American congregations but to 
the mother churches of Great Britain. 

Now the question of whether the Presbytery or a commis- 
sion of Synod or Assembly is chiefly responsible for the con- 
duct of home missions has always been a thorny one in 
American Presbyterianism. It was so at the start. The 
administration of its fund was placed by the original Synod 
in the hands of a committee. But since the mission work was 
in the area of the Presbytery, we are not surprised to find 
that Synod occasionally allotted some of the money to a 
Presbytery, to be used by it. 

The result of just such procedure can easily be foreseen. 
Differences as to where the money was to be expended were 
bound to arise. The Presbytery would claim a more first- 
hand knowledge of the local situation. Synod would claim 
a clearer picture of the over-all needs of the Church. And 
each would seek priority in using the fund. Notice, for 
example, what happened in 1720-21. In 1720 Synod assigned 
ten pounds to the Presbytery of Philadelphia, to be used for 
certain churches which had asked aid. That same year, 
Synod suspended one of its ministers from serving a particular 
congregation until charges of lax conduct against him were 
investigated. Then in-1721 the Presbytery reported that it 
had spent half the money assigned to it. But it had given it 
to the very minister whom Synod had temporarily suspended. 
Unable to serve his own congregation, this minister had gone 
over and served the vacant mission congregations and received 
Synod’s money, through the Presbytery, for his services. 
One can imagine the ruffled spirits of some of the ministers 
when this fact came out. Especially would this be true when 
the 1721 Synod, on further investigation, found the man 
actually guilty of the charges against him and permanently 
suspended him from the ministry. 

The second matter which would cause constant friction was 
Synod’s practice of acting by plenipotentiary committee or 
commission. In 1720 Synod appointed a commission which 
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was ‘‘to act in the name, and with the whole authority of 
the Synod, in all affairs that shall come before them, and 
particularly that the whole affair of the fund be left to their 
conduct, and that they be accountable to the Synod”’ (Records 
of the Presbyterian Church in the United States of America 
(Philadelphia, 1841), p. 62). We have already noticed that 
the Massachusetts Proposals called for the erection of com- 
mittees that would have oversight of the churches. Whether 
this had any force as a precedent for Synod we cannot at 
present say. In Massachusetts it had never become effective 
in practice. But here we find the practice in use among the 
presbyterians. 

Now the establishment by Synod of a small committee of 
five or six members, with full power to act by Synodical 
authority in any matter brought to it, really meant the erec- 
tion of a small body which might appear to stand over against 
the Presbyteries. Since this commission was given control of 
the mission fund, the liability for friction was greater still. 
The fact that real trouble did not arise from such an arrange- 
ment can only be attributed to the character and wisdom of 
the men placed on the commission and the confidence of all 
the rest of the Church in them. And we may note that from 
the first Dickinson was placed on the commission and that 
he was reelected practically every year. 

The necessity for a greater degree of Synodical control over 
the Presbyteries had early appeared. From the start the 
Presbyteries were required to submit their minutes annually 
to Synod for review. In 1718 two Presbyteries were ordered 
to correct their minutes and to transcribe them into an orderly 
book. And in 1720 the Synod asked its Committee on Bills 
and Overtures to bring in a recommendation for the better 
settling the Presbyteries (ibid., p. 58). In later minutes for 
this year and for several years afterwards, the subject is 
referred to as ‘‘the business concerning the regulation of 
Presbyteries” (ibid., p. 62). But it appears that the business 
was never actually completed. It was more or less lost sight of, 
perhaps, in the critical situation which arose from another 
circumstance in 1720-22. But we note that Dickinson was 
on the committee, and so had a hand in whatever discussions 
took place. 
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We turn, then, to the first real crisis that faced the Church. 
The Synod of 1720 had before it a matter of discipline, re- 
ferred to it by the Presbytery of New Castle. It seems that the 
Synod and Presbytery were in session at the same place and 
time, so that the reference of the case may have been some- 
what informally made. At any rate, after a number of private 
sessions, Synod decided that the minister involved had given 
satisfactory evidence of true repentance. He was therefore 
sentenced to a relatively light punishment. He was suspended 
from his pulpit for four Sundays, after which he might resume 
his ministry. The lightness of this sentence seems to have 
disturbed some of the New Castle brethren who thought 
Synod had not done its duty. One of these brethren, named 
Gillespie, entered a protest against the decision of Synod. 

The 1720 Synod did nothing about that protest, and 
Gillespie renewed it in 1721. At that time he asked Synod to 
review the minutes of the preceding year that they might be 
altered or annulled. Again Synod refused. Whereupon Gil- 
lespie presented a second paper apparently dealing with the 
whole question of synodical and presbyterial authority. In 
connection with this paper there was laid before Synod an 
overture. When this overture was finally allowed on the floor, 
it carried by a majority of votes. But immediately the 
overture was in turn met by another protest. 

Dickinson was the Moderator of Synod this year. But, 
in spite of that, he was the leading figure in this second 
protest. And it came to be known as his protest. 

The wording of the overture, against the passing of which 
Dickinson felt it necessary to protest, does not seem to give 
sufficient reason for the opposition to it. It reads quite 
simply: “As we have been for many years in the exercise 
of Presbyterian Government and Church discipline, as exer- 
cised by the Presbyterians in the best reformed Churches, 
as far as the nature and constitution of this country will 
allow, our opinion is, that if any brother have any overture 
to offer to be formed into an act by the Synod, for the better 
carrying on in the matters of our government and discipline, 
that he may bring it in against next Synod’”’ (ibid., p. 66). 

Apparently the catch was the expression, “‘act by the 
Synod”, which was interpreted by some to have special 
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significance. Actually there was nothing new in acts of Synod. 
Synod had been passing acts repeatedly since its formation 
and the Presbyteries had been accepting them. But it seems 
that there must have been a connection between the American 
situation and developments in Scotland and Ireland. Espe- 
cially in Ireland, from which the American Church was con- 
stantly receiving recruits, the great question involved in the 
term ‘“‘act’’ was the question of subscription to the West- 
minster Confession. The Church in that country had been 
divided into subscriptionists, anti-subscriptionists, and neu- 
trals. In 1720 a ‘Pacific Act’’ had been passed, which however 
failed to pacify anything. Apparently Dickinson and those 
with him thought that the overture before Synod was intended 
to open the way for the proposing of an act of subscription. 
And to such an act he was strongly opposed. He did not 
consider subscription to a confession desirable, and he 
thought that from a practical point of view the Church in 
America was not ready for subscription, which had already 
caused so much trouble in Britain. Consequently the strong 
protest was entered and the matter continued till the next 
Synod. 

In the meantime much discussion was carried on. There 
is a letter from one of the ministers, Andrews by name, to 
Benjamin Colman of Boston, written in the spring of 1722, 
which indicates this interim discussion. It reads in part, 
“The business of the protestation that happened at our last 
Synodical meeting, I’ve endeavoured to heal, and I hope 
’twill be healed. I know not but the Pacific articles have 
had their good use. In short, I think the difference is in words, 
for I can’t find any real difference, having sifted the matter 
in several letters which have passed between Mr. Dickinson 
and me upon it. I am still of the mind, as I told you before, 
that the squabble at New York is at the bottom, and has an 
evil influence on our peace...” (Quoted by Briggs, op. cit., 
pp. 209 f.). The ‘‘squabble’”’ at New York was apparently a 
typical piece of church trouble, in which a small group had 
left an established congregation — the sort of a situation 
which often has so little cause back of it, and yet has such far- 
reaching effects among all associated with it. The ‘‘Pacific 
articles” appear to have been a series of proposals which were 
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to be presented to the next Synod in an attempt to settle the 
dispute. If so, they had been prepared and were being 
circulated six months before Synod was to meet. 

When the 1722 Synod met, Dickinson, as the previous 
moderator, had the duty of delivering the annual Synodical 
sermon. He made the best of his opportunity by setting 
forth his views on synodical authority generally. The sermon 
seems to us to be important and to go a long way in explaining 
what Dickinson’s position was. In consequence it helps us to 
understand not only 1722, but also 1729 and even 1745. We 
shall give some attention to this sermon, which was published 
in Boston in 1723, under the title, ‘“A Sermon Preached at the 
opening of the Synod at Philadelphia, September 19, 1722, 
Wherein is considered the Character of the MAN of GOD, and 
his Furniture for the Exercise both of Doctrine and Discipline, 
with the true boundaries of the Churches Power”’. 

The text of the sermon was II Timothy 3:17. In the intro- 
duction Dickinson says, ‘It’s a bold invasion of Christ’s 
Royal Power, and a rude reflection upon his Wisdom and 
Faithfulness, for proud Worms to make any Addition to that 
perfect Pattern, which he has given us: For how artfully 
soever this Mischief may be painted over, with the fair 
Colours of A postolick Tradition, Antiquity, Order and Decency, 
The band of Union and Communion, The well Government or 
greater Good of the Church, or Whatever other Pretence, it 
may be justly challenged with a WHO HAS REQUIRED 
THIS AT YOUR HANDS; Since he who is faithful to him 
that appointed him, as Moses was in all his House, has given 
us a compleat Rule for Doctrine, Worship, and Discipline, 
sufficient to make the Man of God perfect, throughly furnished 
to all good Works”’ (p. 2). 

In the body of the sermon the position is set out, that the 
man of God has no power or authority to “‘make any New 
Laws or Constitutions, in the Affairs of God’s House, or to 
make any Additions unto, or Alterations of those Laws, that 
Christ has left us in the Divine Oracles” (p. 11). In particular, 
the devising or imposing any part or mode of worship that 
lacks divine institution, the forming any new acts or consti- 
tutions in government or discipline, and the making of any 
authoritative obligatory interpretations of the laws of Christ, 
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are all legislatures beyond any warrant possessed by the 
church, though under the second of these heads the right is 
granted to church courts to regulate by legislation certain 
matters not specified in Scripture, such as the time and place 
of meetings and rules for the conduct of Synodical business. 

With reference to the third point mentioned above, con- 
sideration is given to certain objections. The first of these is 
that ministers can have no authority in their preaching if 
people are not obliged to accept their interpretations. Dickin- 
son replies that ministers have authority only when they are 
preaching the Word of God, and then the authority derives 
from the Word and not from the man. The second objection 
is that censures cannot be imposed, unless same interpreta- 
tions are authoritative. Dickinson replies that censures may 
be imposed only for scandal and heresy. Concerning scandal, 
the light of nature and all Christian sects agree that the 
scandalous have no place in the kingdom of God. ‘“‘We impose 
no Interpretation upon the Delinquent, by barring him our 
Communion, for Obstinacy in notorious Impiety’’ (p. 22). 
And as for heresy, ‘“Though we have no right to impose our 
Opinions and: Interpretations upon them, we have an un- 
disputed claim to reject theirs, and even to judge ’em Impious 
and Wicked, (when they are so) such as render the Heretick 
unfit for Communion in Sealing Ordinances’ (idem). It 
should be noticed that these statements do not settle any 
problems. It is just precisely the question of what constitutes 
scandal or — and particularly — heresy that makes the prob- 
lem urgent. 

It appears from this sermon that Dickinson was chiefly 
concerned with the idea of adopting a constitution, of requir- 
ing subscription, and of imposing a certain faith, or form of 
worship, or interpretation of Scripture. It is this which in- 
dicates to us that the real question before the Synod at the 
time was, in his opinion, the matter of subscription. 

Some of his closing paragraphs are especially significant. He 
says, ‘“Though some plain and comprehensive Creed, or Con- 
fession of Faith (for distinguishing such as receive from those 
who reject the Faith once delivered to the Saints) may be useful 
and necessary, since the worst of Heresies may take shelter 
under the express Words of Scripture; Yet we are by no means 
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to force these Credenda, upon any of differing Sentiments. 
We may not so much as shut out of Communion, any such 
Dissenters, as we can charitably hope Christ won’t shut out of 
Heaven; But should open the Doors of the Church as wide, as 
Christ opens the Gates of Heaven; and receive one another, as 
Christ also received us, to the Glory of God. And tho’ we ought 
to reject both the Heresy, and the Communion of those, who 
deny what we esteem the Fundamental Truths of our holy 
Religion, yet even these essential Articles of Christianity, 
may not be imposed by Civil Coercions, temporal Penalties, 
or any other way whatsoever” (pp. 22 f.). 

Reduced to simple terms, Dickinson’s position seems to be 
approximately the following. Synod has no power to legislate, 
or make laws, but only power to execute those set down in 
Scripture, save for matters of time and place and the like. 
The Church is to receive all who can be considered Christians, 
and even the essentials of the faith are not to be imposed by 
any force of coercion. However, heretics are to be excluded, 
and in this connection a creed may be desirable or even neces- 
sary as a safeguard for the faith. The requirement of sub- 
mission to such a creed, however, would be limited to those 
in responsible positions, the teachers or ministers. Dickinson 
had gone a long way from the early New England ideas of 
religious uniformity and supremacy. 

When the matter of the protest came up in the 1722 Synod, 
Dickinson was ready with a statement of four articles, 
apparently the ‘Pacific articles” referred to above. These 
granted: 1) full executive power to Synods and Presbyteries - 
in the use of the keys of church discipline, it being recognized 
that such power belonged in the hands of the church officers, 
as against the members (a repudiation of congregationalism 
in favor of presbyterianism); 2) the right of judicatories to 
make procedural rules governing their own business — “‘if 
these things are called acts, we will take no offence at the word, 
provided that these acts be not imposed upon such as con- 
scientiously dissent from them”; 3) the right of the Synod 
to compose directories and recommend them to all members, 
provided subordinate judicatories may decline from them for 
good conscientious reasons; and 4) the right of inferior 
judicatories to appeal to superior judicatories, and of su- 
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perior judicatories to decide finally such appeals (Records . ., 
p. 72). These articles are a clear statement of Presbyterian 
principles. 

These articles were immediately adopted by the Synod. 
The act or overture passed in 1721 was also left on the books 
as it stood. And Dickinson’s protest was withdrawn and 
stricken from the record. The harmonious solution of the 
difficulties led Synod to pause for a service of thanksgiving. 

If the intention back of the 1721 overture was an act of 
subscription, the issue was successfully staved off. It is sig- 
nificant that no proposed ‘‘act’’ other than the articles of 
Dickinson was offered to the 1722 Synod. But if the intention 
was to make way for an act of subscription, one wonders how 
it happens that there is so little evidence of the fact. Andrews’ 
letter quoted above does not indicate any awareness that such 
was the reason for the overture. And no actual proposal for 
requiring subscription was submitted for at least five years. 

So passed the first real crisis in the Church. The respect of 
Synod for Dickinson was in no wise lessened by his stand and 
protest. In 1723 he was again placed on the Commission. He 
was also put on a committee to investigate certain matters of 
discipline. He was put on a committee to confer with some 
Connecticut brethren about the New York situation, and on 
still another committee to communicate with the governor 
of Virginia about a matter of religion in that state. So he 
continued to occupy an important réle in Synod’s affairs. 

We turn now to the events leading up to the passage of the 
famous. Adopting Act of 1729, whereby subscription to the 
Westminster Standards was made a requirement for ministers. 
The first indication that subscription was being required ap- 
pears in 1724, when the Presbytery of New Castle reported 
that such a requirement had been fulfilled in the case of a 
candidate licensed there. This record, incidentally, shows 
that at this time the Presbyteries were exercising the right 
of licensure and ordination. 

Apparently the proposal to require subscription was first 
submitted to Synod in 1727 from — as we might suspect — 
the Presbytery of New Castle. The proposal was put off, how- 
ever, and came up again the next year. It is uncertain whether 
the Presbytery had given its own formal endorsement or not. 
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But in 1728 the matter could not be suppressed longer, and 
Synod agreed that the 1729 meeting be a full (not delegated) 
Synod and that the matter be fully discussed then. 

The proposal appears to have aroused considerable opposi- 
tion and again we find Dickinson among those opposed. Ina 
letter, cited in part by Briggs, he wrote that although he 
thought higher of the Westminster Confession than of any 
other he knew, yet it was the dictates of fallible men and he 
knew of no law, either of religion or of reason, that com- 
pelled him to subscribe it. Compelling people to subscribe a 
document which specifically asserted liberty of conscience 
was the greatest inconsistency. Instead, he proposed strict 
examination of candidates, strict exercise of discipline, and 
an exhortation to ministers to be faithful to their duties. 

We have another letter from Andrews to Colman. Andrews 
was the only native New Englander who had been a member 
of the original Presbytery in 1706. He writes: ‘‘We are now 
likely to fall into a great difference about subscribing the 
Westminster Confession... Our countrymen say they are 
willing to join in a vote to make it the confession of our 
church, but to agree to making it a test of orthodoxy, and 
term of ministerial communion, they will not. I think all the 
Scotch are on one side, and all the English and Welsh on the 
other to a man...” (Hodge: The Constitutional History of 
the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A. (1851), I, 142). It is 
even suggested by him that one reason for proposing sub- 
scription is a desire on the part of the stricter members to 
throw out of the Church the others, but he is not sure of 
this. At any rate, he was afraid that hope of preserving unity 
now was rather remote. 

The situation was thus extremely tense when Synod con- 
vened in 1729. It proceeded to refer the matter of subscription 
to a committee consisting of Andrews, Dickinson (both op- 
posed), Thomson (its author and in favor), and five others, 
some of whom were undecided in the matter. All parties were 
thus represented. But again apparently much spade work 
had already been done. For this committee was ready the 
following morning with its report. It has been maintained 
that Dickinson himself was largely responsible for its content. 
The report is referred to in later minutes as the ‘‘Preliminary 
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Report”, and should not be confused with the Adopting Act 
itself, a separate declaration. 

The Preliminary Report first of all rejected all ecclesiastical 
legislature, and all imposition of faith upon men’s consciences, 
and asserts rather a willingness to receive into church member- 
ship all whom it is thought Christ will receive into his kingdom. 
The language here is reminiscent of Dickinson’s sermon. 
Then the report goes on to deal with the question of ministerial 
communion. It acknowledges the church’s responsibility for 
keeping the faith pure. To this end it proposes to set up the 
requirement that ‘‘all ministers of this Synod, or that shall 
hereafter be admitted into this Synod, shall declare their agree- 
ment in, and approbation of,” the Westminster standards, 
“‘as being in all the essential and necessary articles, good 
forms of sound words and systems of Christian doctrine, and 
do also adopt the said Confession and Catechisms as the 
confession”’ of their faith (Records ..,p. 92). Presbyteries 
were accordingly instructed to carry out these requirements 
in their admission of candidates. Applicants were to make 
known any scruples they might have, at the time of their 
admission, and they were to be received if the Synod or 
Presbytery judged that the ‘‘scruple or mistake” was only 
“about articles not essential and necessary in doctrine, wor- 
ship, or government”’ (idem). 

This report was adopted by Synod. Agreeably to it, Synod 
proceeded in the afternoon to make its own official subscrip- 
tion. This action of the afternoon was the real “Adopting 
Act’. The members of Synod first proposed any scruples 
they themselves might have about any of the articles of the 
confession. It appeared that those proposed related only to 
certain sections and interpretations of the twentieth and 
twenty-third chapters, concerning the duties of civil magis- 
trates. Synod agreed in the solution of these scruples, and 
unanimously (with one exception, and he later subscribed) 
declared the ‘“‘said Confession and Catechisms to be the 
confession of their faith”. They appended an interpretative 
statement about the magistrate. And again they united in a 
service of thanksgiving. 

There has been much discussion since that time, especially 
in the latter half of the nineteenth century, as to the signifi- 
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cance of the reference in the Preliminary Report to “essential 
and necessary” articles. This reference has been used to 
justify all sorts of loose subscription. But it should be noticed 
that the Preliminary Report is not the determinative factor. 
At least, the Church did not consider it so. The determinative 
factor was the actual form of subscription which Synod itself 
employed. 

It appears to have happened, unfortunately, that the Pre- 
liminary Report was published and circulated in the Church 
minus the actual Adopting Act. That report is obviously a 
compromise, and it is certainly ambiguous. Members of the 
Church in consequence became concerned to know what Synod 
had really decided. There was much dissatisfaction. So in 
1730, Synod itself adopted a clarifying statement, indicating 
its own intention in the matter. This statement has often 
been overlooked by those who are interested in justifying a 
loose interpretation of the 1729 action. It reads, ‘Whereas 
some persons have been dissatisfied at the manner of wording 
our last year’s agreement about the Confession, &c.; supposing 
some expressions not sufficiently obligatory upon intrants; 
overtured, that the Synod do now declare, that they under- 
stand these clauses that respect the admission of intrants or 
candidates in such a sense as to oblige them to receive and 
adopt the Confession and Catechisms at their admission in 
the same manner and as fully as the members of the Synod did 
that were then present. Which overture was unanimously 
agreed to by the Synod”’ (Records .., p. 96). 

This interpretation by the Synod itself, in 1730, should 
certainly be recognized as determinative of what was in- 
tended in 1729. The words, “in the same manner and as 
fully” do not leave room for doubt as to what is required. 
Members or applicants might take exception in matters relat- 
ing to the magistracy, but not elsewhere to the teaching of 
the documents. 

We have an interesting confirmation of this view in an 
action of the reunited Synod of New York and Philadelphia 
in 1786. In that year, in connection with certain conversa- 
tions with the Dutch Reformed Church, the following state- 
ment was adopted by Synod as a portion of a report being 
submitted to the other Church. “The Synod of New York 
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and Philadelphia adopt, according to the known and estab- 
lished meaning of the terms, the Westminster Confession of 
Faith as the confession of their faith, save that every candi- 
date for the gospel ministry is permitted to except against so 
much of the twenty-third chapter as gives authority to the 
civil magistrate in matters of religion . . .” (Records. ., p. 519). 

Dickinson was not present at the Synod of 1730. He was 
of course present in 1729, took part apparently in formulating 
the report, and with the others subscribed the Confession. 
We have no reason to think he would have dissented from the 
action of 1730. Andrews was present in 1730 and apparently 
agreed to it. 

In the Preliminary Report and in the Adopting Act we have 
that which seems to be in agreement with Dickinson’s position 
as expressed in his sermon. The door to Church membership 
is open for all who can charitably be considered Christians. 
The faith is not to be imposed upon any one. In particular, 
the authority of magistrates is not extended to the realm of 
religion. But, on the other hand, ministers are required to 
subscribe, in the interests of keeping the faith pure in the 
Church. 

One wonders why, in view of his sermon, Dickinson so 
definitely opposed subscription to the Westminster Confession. 
The secret may lie in the articles about the magistrate. In 
those articles Dickinson may have seen the suggestion of the 
civil imposition of religion. Being opposed to that, he was 
against subscription. He did not think of the possibility of 
modifying the Confession at that point. When that idea 
became a possibility it solved the problem, and he readily 
joined the others in subscribing the rest of the document. 

If this be the case, we may say that Dickinson’s view pre- 
vailed in the Church. But we should remember what his 
view was. It was not a view which permitted doctrinal laxity 
among the ministers. It was simply a view which refused to 
recognize the right of the state or of civil power to impose 
religious doctrines on men’s consciences. The whole point 
was the point of imposition, or establishment by law, with 
civil penalties. On the other hand Dickinson was a Calvinist. 
The faith once for all delivered was the faith commonly known 
as Calvinism. None who were not Calvinists might minister 
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in the Church. The standard by which this was to be con- 
trolled was the Confession. Finally, church membership was 
open to all Christians. 

It should be noticed that the form of the original act of 
subscription differs from that in current use among Pres- 
byterians. Originally ministers declared that they adopted 
the “‘said Confession and Catechisms as the confession’”’ of 
their faith. The present form is that candidates ‘‘receive and 
adopt” the Confession ‘‘as containing the system of doctrine 
taught in the Holy Scriptures”. Hodge appears to argue that 
these two are substantially the same, and that what is involved 
is subscription to a system of doctrine, which system is 
Calvinism. The subscription, in other words, is not to the 
ipsissima verba of the Confession, nor merely to the Confes- 
sion “for substance of doctrine’, but to the system of Cal- 
vinism. While we are prepared to agree that that is the 
significance of the current formula of subscription, we are 
inclined to feel that the original form, in which the West- 
minster Standards were made ‘‘the confession of our faith’, 
suggests a much closer adherence to the words of those docu- 
ments. Today a congregation which in public worship ‘‘makes 
confession of its faith’’ by repeating together the Apostles’ 
Creed, does not understand that it is asserting merely a 
system of doctrine, but rather adopts as its own the language 
of a document whereby it expresses its faith. So it seems to 
us that the Synod was originally not only adopting a system 
of doctrine, but was also adopting a form of language, for 
which reason it was necessary at the beginning to eliminate 
or interpret language concerning which some scrupled. 

But however that may be, the action of 1729 was intended 
to maintain the Church in the faith and yet keep the Church 
as a self-controlling institution, separate from the state. This 
is the position which has been accepted in American Pres- 
byterianism. And to Jonathan Dickinson there certainly is 
to be attributed a large part of the credit for this becoming 
the policy of the Presbyterian Church in this hemisphere. 
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III. THe Latest DEBATE ABOUT COMMON GRACE 


We must now turn to a brief survey of the controversy 
about common grace in its latest stage. Gradually the Re- 
formed theologians of The Netherlands have interested them- 
selves in the controversy so far largely carried on in America. 
And in recent years there has been a controversy in The 
Netherlands, as well as one between theologians of The 
Netherlands and theologians of America. 

Broadly speaking there are in this latest struggle three 
parties. (a) There are those who would cling quite closely 
to the traditional, that is, the Kuyper-Bavinck point of view. 
Professor V. Hepp of the Free University of Amsterdam may 
be said to be the leading representative here. (b) There are 
those who deny common grace. Herman Hoeksema is now the 
recognised leader of this group. (c) There are those who would 
not deny common grace, nor yet affirm it in its traditional 
form, but reconstruct it. Dr. K. Schilder may be said to 
represent this group. It is naturally with the reconstruction- 
ists that we must chiefly concern ourselves now. 

The reconstruction effort is closely related to a broad move- 
ment in theology and philosophy which attempts to build up 
the traditional Reformed position while yet to an extent re- 
building it. The Philosophy of Sphere Sovereignty of Profes- 
sors H. Dooyeweerd and D. H. Th. Vollenhoven represents a 
part of this movement. It seeks to appreciate the concrete 
approach that Kuyper has given to the problems of theology 
and philosophy without clinging to certain abstractions that 
he retained (cf. “Kuyper’s Wetenschapsleer’’, in Philosophia 
Reformata, vol. IV, no. 4, pp. 193 ff.; also Veenhof, In Kuyper’s 
Lijn). We cannot further speak of this movement except to 
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refer briefly to an article by the Rev. S. G. De Graaf on ‘‘The 
Grace of God and the Structure of God’s Whole Creation” 
(Phil. Ref., vol. I, no. 1, pp. 17 ff.). In much the same way 
that Hoeksema argues, De Graaf argues that there can be no 
attitude of favor on the part of God toward the reprobate 
inasmuch as they are children of wrath (p. 18). Yet on the 
basis of such passages as Mt. 5:45, he says, we must conclude 
that God loves His enemies (p. 19). Of the difference between 
grace or favor on the one hand and love on the other, he says: 
“The difference between grace or favor on the one hand and 
mercy and patience on the other is to be defined by saying that 
God in His patience gives his good gifts (weldaden), but with- 
holds Himself from those to whom He gives these gifts, while 
in His grace He gives Himself, His own communion, as is 
the case with those to whom He grants His covenant” 
(p. 20). 

Of greater significance are the writings of Schilder. In his 
work on Wat is de Hemel? he seeks to offer a Christian philos- 
ophy of culture. The whole thrust of his thinking is an effort 
to proceed concretely. Accordingly he is critical of Kuyper’s 
Nebenzweck of common grace, the provision for a history of 
civilization as such. He is also critical of what he thinks of 
as Kuyper’s negative approach to the question of common 
grace. Culture is not to be based, he says, upon any foundation 
that we still have in common with the non-believer. Culture 
is rather to be based upon the original mandate given to man 
by God that he should subdue the earth. Thus we are brought 
back to the idea that man as office-bearer is called upon to 
glorify God in all he does. If therefore we speak of common 
grace at all; we should do so in connection with a “common 
curse’ (p. 287). There is restraint both of the full blessing 
and of the full curse. Keeping both in mind we are truly 
progressive rather than reactionary. We then think eschato- 
logically and have an open mind for the idea of the cata- 
strophic. The popular notion of common grace as offering 
a neutral field of operation between Christians and non- 
Christians, Schilder rejects with vigor. It is not on the basis 
of one virtue in God, His patience, but on the basis of all His 
virtues that we must understand culture and history in 
general (p. 289). 
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The contribution made in this book is of great value. This 
contribution consists in stressing the need of concrete proce- 
dure in all our theological thinking. Schilder quite rightly 
attacks the idea of a territory that is common to believer and 
non-believer without qualification. Yet he disclaims having 
dealt with the problem of common grace as a whole in this 
book. 

Generally speaking it may be said that Hoeksema took some 
courage from the events we have so far related. He spoke 
with favor of the Philosophy of Sphere Sovereignty, but was 
displeased that its exponents did not, as he felt they should 
on their premises, deny common grace (The Standard Bearer, 
XII, p. 176). He rejoiced to an extent in the work of Schilder 
and De Graaf. Yet he doubted (in 1936) that Schilder really 
wanted to maintain the antithesis (XII, p. 364) and that 
De Graaf really denied common grace (XII, pp. 393-4). 

More hopeful, from the point of view of Hoeksema, was 
an article in De Reformatie by Dr. S. Greydanus. Greydanus 
argued about such gifts as those of rain and sunshine and 
asked the question whether, in view of the fact that the non- 
believer always misuses them and thereby adds to his punish- 
ment, they may be said to indicate a favor of God toward 
their recipients. He did not, in so many words, answer his 
question, but seemed to be very doubtful about the matter 
(Standard Bearer, XIV, p. 200). 

We must hasten on, however, to relate something of a more 
specific nature. The ‘‘Three Points’’ of the 1924 Synod of the 
Christian Reformed Church came up for a fresh discussion. 
The Rev. Daniel Zwier requested Schilder to state whether 
or not he was in agreement with these three points. Zwier 
had been a member of the 1924 Synod and co-responsible for 
their adoption. In a series of articles in De Wachter (begin- 
ning April 4, 1939) he had expressed general agreement with 
Schilder’s notion of the ‘‘Common Mandate’’. He professed 
a measure of sympathy with the general concrete approach 
to the problems of theology that Schilder was advocating. 
As a vigorous defender of the ‘Three Points’’ against Hoek- 
sema, he, we can understand, was therefore much interested 
in Schilder’s views on common grace. 

The debate that followed discussed only the first point 
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(De Reformatie, May 12, 1939 and subsequent issues).* The 
Synod evidently said, or meant to say, that there is in God 
a certain attitude of favor toward the non-elect. Zwier so 
interprets the Synod’s meaning (De Reformatie, Oct. 13, 
1939). Schilder replied to Zwier that he was unable to accept 
the first of the “Three Points’ as thus interpreted (zbid., 
Oct. 20, 1939). 

In explanation of his position he criticizes the statement 
that God shows an attitude of favor ‘“‘to His creatures in 
general’. ‘Creatures in general’ would include, he says, 
such things as lions and trees. But this is something quite 
distinct and different from ‘‘men in general’’. For in the case 
of men sin comes into the picture. And sin is not a creature. 
In actual men, therefore, we have to reckon with both factors, 
their creatureliness and their sinfulness. Accordingly it would 
be a mistake to conclude from the idea of God’s favor toward 
creatures in general that there is a favor of God toward sinful, 
individual men. Again, “creatures in general’’ include fallen 
angels. And God certainly is not favorable to devils. 

Synod failed therefore, argues Schilder, to distinguish 
between the mere creatureliness and the office of man. We 
might say that, according to Schilder, Synod failed to bring 
into the picture the ethical as well as the metaphysical. 
Hoeksema, as well as he, says Schilder, will agree that God 
loves all creatureliness, even in the Antichrist and in Satan. 

With Zwier we believe that this criticism of Schilder’s is 
not to the point (De Wachter, Nov. 21, 1939; Jan. 30, 1940). 
For better or for worse, Synod meant to teach that God has 
a certain attitude of favor to all men as men. The use of the 
broad popular phrase “creatures in general” gives no justifi- 
cation for drawing such consequences as Schilder has drawn. 
Besides, the broad phrase itself expresses the fact that God 
loves all His creatures. And as for the idea that God loves 
all creatureliness as such, including the creatureliness of the 
devil, this is, we believe, intelligible only if we use it as a 
limiting concept. Schilder himself has warned us to think 
concretely. And thinking concretely implies the use of such 
universals as ‘‘creatureliness’’ as limiting concepts only. 


® We need not discuss Schilder’s detailed criticism of the formulation of 
the Three Points in De Reformatie of May 19, 1939 and Aug. 18, 1939. 
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Creatureliness as such can nowhere be found among men. 
It is a pure abstraction. Exegesis of Scripture may never, 
says Schilder, break the laws of thought which God has 
created in us. 

The point of logic raised by Schilder is of a similar nature. 
Zwier replies that it is one thing to say that our Scripture 
exegesis must seek to be consistent, but quite another thing 
to say that our interpretation must accord with logic as that 
is generally taken. With this we must agree. If the second 


statement is not to be out of accord with the first, the logic | 


referred to must be a genuinely Christian-theistic logic. It 
may perhaps be said that much of the abstract reasoning of 
Hoeksema comes from his failure to distinguish between 
Christian and non-Christian logic. We do not mean, of 
course, that the rules of the syllogism are different for Chris- 
tians and non-Christians. Hoeksema refers to the idea of 
insanity, saying that sin has not made us insane. We may 
agree if he means merely that the unbeliever can follow the 
technical processes of intellectual procedure as well as, or 
often better than, the believer. But when he says or assumes 
that God’s revelation in Scripture may be expected to reveal 
nothing which will be apparently self-contradictory, we demur. 
He attempts to “harmonize” the revealed and the secret will 
of God, prayer and the counsel of God. His efforts on this 
score would not be accepted by unbelievers. He cannot solve 
the full-bucket difficulty, a difficulty which they think lies 
at the heart of the Christian religion. To them the whole 
idea of a God who is self-sufficient and all-glorious precludes 
the idea of anything taking place in history that should 
glorify Him. That, they argue, is to add water to a bucket 
that is already full. To say that no one resists the will of 
God, not even the murderer, is, for them, to say that. we 
simply believe in fatalism. Have we then the right and the 
courage to say that Christianity does not contradict the laws 
of logic. We do, by pointing out that it is God, the self- 
sufficient God, in whom is no darkness at all, who has made 
us His creatures. Then it appears natural that there should 
be in all that pertains to our relation to God (and what does 
not?) an element of mystery. As finite creatures we deal in all 
our contacts with an infinite and inexhaustible God. Schilder 
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himself has, perhaps more than any other recent Reformed 
theologian, stressed the necessity of being open to the ‘‘cata- 
strophic’. The non-believer can allow for no such element. 
He seeks with Plato for a universal that is ‘‘rigidly universal”’ 
and as such essentially penetrable to the human mind. The 
non-believer admits mystery, too. In fact for him mystery 
is ultimate, enveloping God as well as man. His position 
therefore is rationalistic first and irrationalistic last. Unwilling 
to accept anything not essentially penetrable tc the human 
mind, and thereby assuming the equality of the divine and 
human minds, he ends by facing a brute factual situation on 
the one hand and an empty universal on the other hand. 
Thus the non-believer is illogical. He destroys the foundations 
of true logic. He may be ever so skilful in the manipulation 
of syllogisms, but he must still be said to be illogical. On the 
other hand the Christian doctrine of God is the presupposition 
of the possibility of true logical procedure. The rules of 
formal logic must be followed in all our attempts at systematic 
exposition of God’s revelation, whether general or special. 
But the syllogistic process must be followed in frank sub- 
ordination to the notion of a self-sufficient God. We must 
here truly face the Absolute. We must think His thoughts 
after Him. We must think analogically, rather than uni- 
vocally. To reason as though we can remove all the “‘logical 
difficulties’ which will naturally appear to be contained in 
the Christian system of truth is to say, in effect, that on the 
question of logic the believer and the non-believer occupy 
neutral territory and to assign to the unbeliever a competence 
he does not in reality possess. 

It is well to observe in this connection that a natural con- 
comitant of the failure to distinguish between a Christian and 
a non-Christian foundation for true logic is the denial of the 
genuine significance of the historical. Given the belief in a 
self-sufficient God, the idea of temporal creation and genuine 
historical development is absurd. So says the non-believer. 
And so says the Arminian, using the neutral application of 
the syllogism. Calvinism, we are told, makes history to be a 
puppet dance. The Arminian has not seen the necessity of 
challenging the idea of a neutral logic. He reasons abstractly, 
as all non-believing philosophy does. The Arminian therefore 
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also rejects the Reformed conception of history. He thinks 
of it as he thinks of philosophical determinism. 

It is, we are compelled to believe, the essentially ‘‘neutral’’ 
logic, frequently employed by Hoeksema, that is back of his 
charge of ‘‘determinism”’ against those who maintain that the 
natural man does “good works” by common grace. The charge 
is identical in nature with the charge of determinism lodged 
against the Reformed doctrine of saving grace by the Ar- 
minian theologian. Secondly and more generally, it is, we 
believe, the use of an essentially neutral logic that leads 
Hoeksema to deny the possibility of (a) a certain attitude of 
favor on the part of God to the reprobate and (b) the ability 
of the reprobate to do good of a sort. 

Now Schilder has done much in his general works to teach 
Reformed Christians how to think concretely. We cannot 
grant, however, that in his general evaluation of the common 
grace controversy he has approached very closely to his high 
ideal. What he said about Scripture in relation to logic was 
not calculated to make men think concretely. And what he 
says about the Scripture material adduced by the Synod in 
support of the ‘“Three Points” seems to us to indicate that he 
has frequently reasoned abstractly in the way that Hoeksema 
did. 

We now turn to a brief consideration of his analysis of some 
of the Scripture passages involved. 


(a) Ps. 145:9. 


The first passage is Psalm 145:9, ‘‘The Lord is good to all; 
and his tender mercies are over all his works’’. Schilder argues, 
as before, that we have here the expression of God’s pleasure 
in the fact of existence as such. God maintains the meta- 
physical situation and by so doing gives to ‘‘human existence 
the joyful feeling of existence and development’”’. 

There is here no evidence of God’s favorable attitude to 
any generality, says Schilder. In God’s attitude His whole 
being in all its attributes is always involved. Hence God’s 
justice must always be taken into consideration (De Reforma- 
tie, Oct. 27, 1939). 

With the last statement of Schilder we may well express 
agreement. We may add to it that in making up the balance 
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all of the factors existing in man at any particular time in 
history must be taken into consideration. It is definitely a 
question of history before us. If we use no distinction of date 
at all we have the Arminian position, according to which God 
has the same attitude toward all men without qualification. 
If we use only one distinction, that between creatureliness and 
office, as Schilder does, and say that God has an attitude of 
favor to his creation as such, we make the Antichrist and the 
demons an object of favor. Schilder, although criticising the 
Synod for holding to a position that would lead to the idea of 
favor toward Satan, is virtually in the same position himself 
when he would interpret Ps. 145 as referring merely to the 
metaphysical situation as such. Adding the further distinction 
of date enables us to approach somewhat more adequately, 
we believe, a full statement of the facts of the case.2 When 
history is finished God no longer has any kind of favor toward 
the reprobate. They still exist and God has pleasure in their 
existence, but not in the fact of their bare existence. God has 
pleasure in their historically defeated existence. His justice 
has prevailed over their unrighteous striving in the course of 
time. Therefore God no longer in any sense classifies them 
in a generality with the elect. It was only at an earlier date, 
before the consummation of their wicked striving was made 
complete, that God even im a sense classified them with the 
elect. 

If we take this point back to the beginning of history we 
may find some further light shed on the subject. When God 
first spoke to Adam he did so as to the representative of all 
men. This does not mean that in God’s mind the issue of 
each man represented was not already determined. It cer- 
tainly was. Yet God undeniably dealt with the elect and the 
reprobate as being in some sense a generality. Adam was 
created perfect. When he fell all men became sinners; they 
became in Adam the objects of God’s wrath. They all became 
sinners. They all became sinners on the same day through the 
one act of a common representative. They all were confronted 


9In his exposition of the Heidelberg Catechism Schilder himself has 
greatly stressed the importance of dates in history, ‘‘Het is overal foederaal 
historische dateering”’ (p. 66). 
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with the same conditional proposition. The elect and the 
reprobate are by one act of response to that single proposition 
led closer to their distinctive destinations. To be sure, this is 
true only in view of later events, the chief of which is the 
redemption in Christ of the elect. For all that, and because 
of that, there is a genuine sense in the word common when 
applied to believers and non-believers combined. It was by 
the same negative act to the same “offer” that all men lost 
the favor of God and became objects of the “common” 
wrath of God. While all men were perfect in Adam there 
was sameness with a difference. So when all men became 
sinners through Adam’s sin there was again sameness with a 
difference. It is of the essence of historical development that 
such should be the case. The elect of God are always the 
objects of favor in the ultimate sense. In Adam, before the 
fall, they were perfect and, as perfect, God’s favor rested on 
them. Thus their historical situation seemed to correspond 
to their eternal destiny. God's ultimate favor and His proxi- 
mate favor seemed to correspond. Then the elect became sin- 
ners in Adam and as sinners the object of God’s wrath. Yet 
God’s ultimate attitude of favor did not change. Thus the 
elect, together with the reprobate, are objects of God’s wrath. 
Yet there remains a difference. The elect are objects only of 
a “certain wrath” of God. Is not this a genuine wrath? If 
it were not, Christ would not have needed to die to “reconcile 
us to God’’. When the elect are saved, the historical situation 
seems once more to accord with the ultimate attitude of God. 
Yet they are closer to God than they were before. There has 
been progress. The process of particularization has gone forward 
apace. On the other hand they are still, to the extent that the 
“old man’”’ in them remains active, the objects of God’s dis- 
pleasure. The saints are told not to grieve the Holy Spirit. 
Thus there are genuine historical ‘‘downs and ups” upward 
by which the elect are brought to their particular destination. 

In a similar fashion in case of the non-elect there are “‘ups 
and downs” downward leading them to their particular desti- 
nation. And the process is in both cases genuine. This not in 
spite of, but because of, the fact that the destiny of both 
classes is fixed. History has, we believe as Christians, genuine 
significance because God’s counsel is back of it and is being 
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realized through it. Thus there is genuine progress, and there- 
fore genuine variation, in the relations of the same men to the 
same God just because God’s unvarying counsel is back of 
history. Why then should there not be genuine significance 
in the measure of generality through which God leads each 
class to its particular destiny? Every historical generality is 
a stepping-stone toward the final particularism that comes 
at the climax of history. 


(b) Mt. 5:44, 45; Lk. 6:35, 36. 


We pass on now to a brief notation on the other passages 
of Scripture cited by the Synod. We join the passages Mt. 
5:44, 45 and Lk. 6:35, 36. Schilder sets aside what seems to 
be a common interpretation of these passages to the effect 
that we are to do good to the wicked in imitation of our 
Father in heaven who does good to them. Schilder says this 
common interpretation is illegitimate. From the presence 
of rain and sunshine as facts common to all we are not to 
conclude that there is a favorable attitude on the part of God 
toward His enemies. How then, says Schilder, can we expect 
to find God’s attitude revealed in the facts of rain and 
sunshine? 

To this we reply that Christ’s words are positive as well as 
negative. We are to show our attitude in our deeds, in imita- 
tion of God, whose attitude we may therefore assume to be 
manifest in His deeds. When Schilder argues that we cannot 
legitimately reach a conclusion about God’s attitude from 
the facts, we reply that we are specifically told that God’s 
attitude is revealed in these facts. This is not to deny for a 
moment that, throughout it all, the rain and sunshine are 
means by which the wicked adds to his final punishment. 

Again, when Christ is said to be xpyorés to the “un- 
thankful and evil” (Lk. 6:35), Schilder would limit this to 
the elect, but unconverted, sinner. He speaks again of the 
mere continuation of the metaphysical situation as all that is 
implied for the unbeliever. He warns us again that the ‘‘facts”’ 
as such are no justifiable ground for a conclusion with respect 
to the attitude of God. We reply that there is here again a 
direct statement about the attitude of God, in the light of 
which the facts are interpreted. All the facts of history mani- 
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fest something of the attitude of God to men. If they did not, 
they would not be related to God and, therefore, be meaning- 
less. 


(c) Acts 14:16, 17. 


The next passage is Acts 14:16, 17. It speaks of God not 
having left himself without a witness in times past, but 
giving gifts to men. Schilder points to the fact that Paul 
speaks of these gifts as being testimonies unto men of God’s 
requirement upon them (De Reformatie, Nov. 3, 1939). God 
is engaged in preparing judgment upon men, says Schilder; 
we are accordingly not justified in seeing a favorable attitude 
in the gifts of nature. 

Again we cannot understand why the one cannot be true 
as well as the other. To be a witness of God, of the whole 
God, these gifts must show His mercy as well as His wrath. 
God’s judgment is threatened because men reject God’s 
mercies. 


(d) I Tim. 4:10. ‘‘God, who is the Saviour of all men, 
especially of them that believe.” 

The word “Saviour” is by common consent taken to mean 
Preserver. Schilder again asserts that this refers merely to 
the continuation of the metaphysical situation. Zwier replies, 
we believe correctly, that God’s preservation of the un- 
righteous is evidence of His favor toward them and that 
therefore there is some favor at least shown to the unrighteous 
in the fact of his preservation in this world. God is the pre- 
server of all men, especially of the righteous. The ‘‘especially”’ 
cannot fairly be translated by ‘‘namely”. ‘‘Especially’’ seems, 
therefore, to indicate some measure of favor, however small, 
to the unrighteous. 

There is another Scripture passage that has been much in 
dispute, but we shall refer to that in our last section, to which 
we now turn. 


IV. SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER DISCUSSION 


We now make bold to submit a few remarks by way of 
suggesting the direction in which we may possibly hope for 
profitable discussion on the common grace question in the 
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future. It is with hesitation and diffidence that we do so. 
And it is with the greatest of appreciation for the labors of 
such men as Kuyper, Bavinck, Hepp, Schilder, Hoeksema, 
Zwier, and others, that we say what we say. 


A. THE DANGER OF ABSTRACT THINKING 


It would seem to be obvious that if we are to avoid thinking 
abstractly on the common grace problem, we must seek to 
avoid thinking abstractly in the whole of our theological and 
philosophical effort. Perhaps the first question we should 
ask ourselves is whether the Kuyper-Bavinck form of theo- 
logical statement in general, in which nearly all, if not all, 
who have been engaged in the recent common grace debate 
have been nurtured, does not, to some extent at least, suffer 
from the disease of abstraction. Perhaps the physicians have 
not altogether escaped the disease against which they have 
inoculated others. As a grateful patient it is my duty now to 
assert that in my humble judgment such is the case. 

It will neither be possible nor necessary for our present 
purpose to discuss this matter at length. It must suffice to 
indicate what we have in mind by pointing to crucial instances. 
We shall deal with the question of the knowledge of non- 
believers. More particularly we shall deal briefly with the 
question of natural theology. Rome’s semi-Aristotelian episte- 
mology influences, and accords with, its semi-Aristotelian 
ethics. Rome’s notion of the common area of Reason between 
believers and non-believers controls its conception of the 
common cardinal virtues. So also what Kuyper and Bavinck 
think of the reprobate’s knowledge of God will influence what 
they think of the reprobate’s deeds before God. We shall 
seek to intimate, be it all too briefly, that in the epistemology 
of Kuyper, Bavinck, and Hepp there are remnants of an ab- 
stract way of thinking that we shall need to guard against in 
our common grace discussion. 


1. Kuyper 
When we speak of Kuyper we may refer first to the booklet 


by C. Veenhof, entitled In Kuyper’s Lijn. Veenhof is con- 
cerned to show that the Philosophy of the Law Idea, 
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developed by Drs. D. H. Th. Vollenhoven and H. Dooyeweerd, 
professors at the Free University of Amsterdam, is working 
along the lines suggested by Kuyper, the founder of that 
university. In the course of his proof he speaks of the stress 
Kuyper laid on the fact that all the creation-ordinances are 
subject to the will of God (Veenhof, op. cit., p. 29). These 
ordinances or laws admit of transgression by man, while yet 
they do not admit of abrogation (ibid., p. 32). ‘‘With great 
clarity Kuyper saw the law-organism which controls the 
world” (idem). Veenhof further points out that Kuyper was 
opposed to the idea of neutrality. For him the attitude of 
the heart, the center of man’s activity, was involved in all 
true scientific interpretation (tbid., pp. 32 ff.). The whole 
idea of a science that is based on regeneration, as this is set 
forth in his Encyclopedia, proves the correctness of Veenhof’s 
contention on this point. It is well to emphasize again that 
it is from Kuyper, more than from any one else in modern 
times, that we have learned to think concretely. Both on 
the question of the universal and on that of the particular, 
Kuyper has taught us that we must build on our own pre- 
suppositions. Yet it must be said that Kuyper has not always 
been able to live up to this high ideal. 

Kuyper has not always been able to live up to his own 
conception of the universal. Dooyeweerd has shown this to 
be the case in his article on “‘Kuyper‘s Wetenschapsleer” (Phi- 
losophia Reformata, vol. IV., p. 193). Dooyeweerd shows that 
Kuyper has all too uncritically employed the modern philo- 
sophical statement of the problem between the universal and 
the particular. We shall give some of the evidence to prove 
that Dooyeweerd was not mistaken. 

Kuyper speaks of facts and laws or particulars and uni- 
versals. The former correspond to our perception and 
the latter to our ratiocination (Encyclopaedie der Hetlige 
Godgeleerdheid, vol. II, p. 21, note). Kuyper says that the 
whole of our ratiocinative process is exhausted by its concern 
for the universals (ibid., p. 21). Here Platonism is in evidence. 
The ratiocinative process, argues Kuyper, deals with con- 
cepts only. That is to say it deals with universals only. If 
we form a concept of a tree, a lion or a star, he says, we have 
no knowledge other than that which tells us how such a tree 
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or lion or star is related to other objects or how the parts of 
such a tree, lion, or star are related to one another (ibid., p. 22). 
If this position were carried through consistently we should 
have the two worlds of Plato, the world of bare particulars 
and the world of bare universals standing in hopeless duality 
over against one another. If this position were carried 
through, our “systems” of interpretation would be ‘“‘ap- 
proximations” in the Platonic, rather than in the Christian, 
sense of the word, our limiting concepts would be Kantian 
rather than Calvinistic, and our ‘‘as if’ patterned after the 
Critique of Pure Reason rather than after the Institutes. 
Kuyper, of course, does not carry through this sharp separa- 
tion between ratiocination and perception. But he is able to 
escape the evil consequences suggested by no better means 
than that of inconsistency. Let us note the nature of this 
inconsistency. 

Continuing his discussion of the relation of the intellectual 
process to the universals, he brings in two further notions. 
The universals themselves exist as a system. They are organi- 
cally related to one another. Our ratiocinative process is 
adapted to penetrate this system of relations. And particularly 
our intellects are fitted to see through the higher relations. 
Here the gradational motif is injected in the process of 
describing the system of relations. This again is evidence of a 
non-Christian type of abstraction. A system cannot, if we 
start abstractly, exist otherwise than as a hierarchy. In the 
second place, Kuyper ushers in the notion of the active as well 
as the passive intellect. ‘Our thinking is wholly and ex- 
clusively adapted to these (highest) relations, and these 
relations are the objectification of our thought”’ (zbid., p. 23). 
All this is still Platonic. It is more than that: it is Kantian. 
Kuyper himself feels that we would, by going further along 
this path, soon fall into subjectivism. We are saved from 
subjectivism, argues Kuyper, by the fact that there is such 
a thing as a gradual transition from one relation to another. 
The results of these gradually changing universals we observe 
for the first time in that which for ages no human eye has 
discerned (idem). We remark here that subjectivism can in 
no wise be avoided in this manner. Plato himself tried to 
avoid it thus and failed. He sought to make the universals 
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overlap one another. There was only one way open to him 
for the purpose, namely, the way of intermixture of the uni- 
versals with what Adamson calls the “abstract essence of 
change’’. But to intermingle universals with ultimate change 
is, in effect, to deny the universality of the universals. 
Kuyper, however, suddenly brings in the idea of an original 
Subject, who has thought the universals and has given them 
being. Whén we as human beings think ourselves into the 
relations of the universe we are simply thinking God’s thoughts 
after Him (idem). The universals could not exist unless God 
had thought them. This is the Christian position. But how 
it is to be deduced from what up to this time has virtually 
been a Platonic procedure, is not apparent. Kuyper argues 
that we must stress the “identity of our thinking conscious- 
ness with the world of relations so far as to maintain that 
without an original Subject, who has thought them, and 
possessed the power to bring the product of His thought into 
dominance in the cosmos, they would not exist’ (dem). Here 
the very existence of the relations is made to depend upon 
fiat creation by God. But if fiat creation is to be their source, 
if the counsel of God is to be the source of the existence and 
validity of the relations, the Platonic procedure, to which 
Kuyper has clung in his discussion so far, must be dropped. 
Both Platonism in its final form and Christianity hold that 
the universals must have transition in them. But Platonism, 
not believing in temporal creation, ascribes this transition to 
the abstract idea of ultimate chance. On this basis the ideal 
of human knowledge must be that of identification of the 
subject’s knowledge with objective universals. Yet it is a 
foregone conclusion that not even the first step toward the 
realization of that idea can be taken. The universals must 
be both abstractly unchangeable and abstractly changing. 
Christianity, on the other hand, believing in temporal creation, 
ascribes the transition in the universals to the counsel of 
God. There is no abstract staticism and therefore no ab- 
stract change. On this basis the idea of human knowledge 
is to think God’s thoughts after Him analogically. Hence 
man’s intellectual effort cannot be said to be exclusively con- 
cerned with the relations; the relations do not exist otherwise 
than in correlativity with the ‘facts’. Every intellectual effort 
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deals with facts in relations and with relations in facts. Thus 
the ideal of identification ‘‘of our thinking consciousness with 
the world of relations’’ must be entirely dropped. It is a 
remnant of the Platonic ideal. Kuyper cannot, except at 
the price of inconsistency, say that we are in so far to hold 
on to this ideal of identification as to warrant the Christian 
position with respect to God as the Creator of relations. If 
God is the Creator of the relations, we shall need to make a 
clean break with Plato. The abstract separation between 
facts and relations and the ideal of identification of the think- 
ing consciousness with the world of relations, must both be 
dropped and dropped for good. 

Kuyper has a weakness in the foundation of his epistemol- 
ology. He did not start unequivocally from the presuppo- 
sition of the ontological trinity. He has, to some extent, 
allowed himself to formulate his problems after the pattern 
of a modernized Platonism. In making this criticism we are 
aware of the fact that Kuyper himself sometimes joins percep- 
tion and ratiocination closely. The strict analysis he has 
given, he holds, applies only if we deal with a ‘‘wholly ele- 
mentary object” (zbid., p. 27). But, we object, such a wholly 
elementary object does not exist. Hence the distinction 
between ratiocination and perception should have been made 
in the form of a limiting concept. But then the question 
would again arise as to whether this limiting concept were to 
be taken in the Christian or in the Platonic sense of the term. 
And there is evidence that indicates a lack of clarity in 
Kuyper’s thought as to the distinction between the Christian 
and the non-Christian notion of the limiting concept. At 
times he argues as though the idealist’s ideal of comprehensive 
knowledge is in itself a legitimate ideal for creatures to hold. 
If sin had not entered into the world, Kuyper says, the ideal 
of science reaching out toward the exhaustive interpretation 
of the whole of the cosmos, would be a legitimate idea (ibid., 
p. 38). In accordance with this he also speaks of universality 
and necessity as being of the very essence of the knowledge of 
cosmic law (zbid., p. 36). But all this is, for the moment at 
least, to forget that for Adam in Paradise, no less than for us, 
God was the incomprehensible God. This incomprehensible 
God reveals something of Himself in cosmic history. He does 
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so voluntarily and to the exact extent that it pleases Him. 
In searching out the ways of God’s revelation, even perfect 
man should allow for what Schilder calls the catastrophic. 
He could not take for granted that the cosmos contains a set 
of thoughts, already fully expressed, of which man must 
simply seek to make a replica for himself. There is a qualita- 
tive, not merely a quantitative, difference between God and 
man. Kuyper has not made a clear distinction between the 
Christian and the non-Christian ideal of knowledge. His 
universals sometimes resemble those of Plato a bit too closely. 

Corresponding to this lack of clarity on the question of 
universals is a lack of clarity with respect to facts. The 
abstract separation between perception and ratiocination, to 
which we have called attention, already leads us to expect 
that such should be the case. Facts seem, according to 
Kuyper, to have a nature that does not fit them well for 
apprehension by intellectual categories. Kuyper has a sort 
of Ding an sich very similar to that of Kant. Speaking of the 
knowledge process he says: ‘‘You behold the morphe in your 
perception; you follow the anaphoroi of the relations with 
your thought; but the ousia lies beyond your reach’’ (ibid., 
p. 39). Individuality is said to be something that is inherently 
hostile to generalization, and as such obstructive of the 
progress of science. Where individuality is most pronounced, 
there science meets with its greatest difficulty. At the climax 
of an argument on this point he says: “From a sharply drawn 
character it is scarcely possible to draw any conclusions” 
(ibid., p. 40). 

In this phenomenalism we have the counterpart to the semi- 
Platonic notion of complete comprehension. If we hold to 
the ideal of absolute comprehension in knowledge we must 
conclude that the “facts”, in so far as they do not lend them- 
selves to this ideal, are unknowable. For would-be-autono- 
mous man it is quite consistent to hold to the ideal of complete 
comprehension, and at the same time to the notion of utterly 
irrational fact. In contrast with this the Christian ought to 
abhor both the ideal of comprehensive knowledge and the 
idea of irrational fact. If the ideal of comprehensive knowledge 
were realized, it would be realized at the expense of the unique- 
ness of every fact of the cosmos and of the aseity of God. 
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If facts were irrational and not comprehensively known by 
God, they would not be known in any degree by man. Throw- 
ing overboard the non-Christian procedure entirely, the 
Christian should frankly begin his scientific work on the pre- 
supposition of the cotermineity of the universal and the partic- 
ular in the Godhead. With Warfield, paraphrasing Calvin, 
we would begin by saying: “... there is but one God; the 
Father, the Son, the Spirit is each this one God, the entire 
divine essence being in each; these three are three Persons, 
distinguished one from another by an incommunicable prop- 
erty” (Calvin and Calvinism, p. 232). On the basis of this 
conception of the ontological trinity we must hold that the 
facts and the universals of the created universe exist in cor- 
relativity to one another. The ideal of science should be to 
describe this situation as far as it can. It should not seek in 
its intellectual effort to make contact with some abstract 
universal relations. Nor should it feel itself defeated to the 
extent that it cannot reduce individuality to abstract relations. 
Why should science consider itself foiled in its efforts when 
it finds that it cannot reduce the individuality of man to 
numerical relationships? Kuyper himself has taught us the 
idea of the sovereignty of spheres; but he has a sort of Kantian 
phenomenalism that keeps him from working out this idea 
consistently. 

There is a vagueness inherent in Kuyper’s treatment of 
common grace. He seems to be uncertain in his mind as to 
what is common to the believer and the non-believer. This 
vagueness, we are inclined to think, may be traced to the 
vagueness we have now spoken of. Kuyper did not clearly 
see and hold to the correlativity of individual and universal 
that is involved in his own basic position. He has accordingly 
been handicapped when he sought to describe the scientific 
procedure. Wishing to do it according to Christian principles, 
he yet brings in elements of abstract non-Christian thought. 
Now that we have discussed briefly his failure to evolve a 
consistently Christian notion of universals and particulars, 
we call attention to his hesitation in the description of scientific 
procedure. 

We have noted earlier that from a Christian point of view 
the most elementary description is done either on Christian 
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or non-Christian presuppositions. Kuyper’s own most basic 
views require us to hold to this. He has taught us the im- 
portance of stressing the difference in starting-point between 
those who do, and those who do not, work on the basis of 
regeneration. With the drag of his semi-Kantian phenomenal- 
ism upon him, however, he is unwilling to draw a straight line 
of demarcation between the Christian and the non-Christian 
methodology of science. In saying this we are not thinking 
of his distinction between what is, and what is not, strictly 
scientific. Says Kuyper: ‘To observe bacteria and microbes 
is in itself as little a matter of scientific interpretation as to 
observe horses and cows in a pasture”’ (ibid., p. 81). We may 
readily allow the validity of this point. Nor are we thinking 
of another distinction Kuyper makes. He speaks with the 
German philosophers of natural and spiritual sciences, the 
former dealing, broadly speaking, with the ponderabilia and 
the latter, broadly speaking, with intangibles. We may readily 
allow a certain validity to this distinction, too. But it is with 
Kuyper’s use of these distinctions that our difficulty begins. 
He seems to use these distinctions for the defence of his conten- 
tion that there is an area of interpretation where the difference 
between those who build, and those who do not build, on 
the fact of regeneration, need not, and cannot, be made to 
count. His argument is somewhat as follows. 

Kuyper shows how, because of the fact of regeneration, 
there must be a twofold development of science. Yet this 
twofold development could not, in the past, be clearly marked 
if for no other reason than that there is ‘‘a very broad territory 
where the difference beteen the two groups has no signifi- 
cance’’ (ibid., p. 104). As a reason for this, Kuyper offers 
the fact that regeneration does not change our senses nor the 
appearance of the world about us. He therefore feels justified 
in concluding that the whole area of the more primitive obser- 
vation, which limits itself to measuring, weighing, and count- 
ing is common to both. “The whole field of empirical re- 
search by means of our senses (aided or unaided) on ob- 
servable objects falls beyond the principial difference that 
separates the two groups” (zbid., p. 104). Kuyper does not 
want us to conclude from this, however, that the natural 
sciences as such are beyond dispute. He says the difference 
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is excluded merely at the point where these sciences make 
their beginning. ‘‘Whether something weighs two or three 
milligrams, may be absolutely determined by any one able 
to weigh”’ (zbid., p. 105). We are to accept gratefully the fact 
that at the beginning of scientific interpretation in the natural 
sciences, there is a “common territory where the difference 
in starting-point and standpoint does not count” (zbid., 
p. 106). 

As a second area where the difference need not appear, 
Kuyper mentions the lower aspect of the spiritual sciences. 
Here’ too, says Kuyper, we deal with that which can be 
simply weighed and counted. Finally Kuyper speaks of a 
third territory that all have in common, namely, that of logic. 
“There is not a twofold but only one logic’’ (ibid., p.107). 
This allows, he says, for formal interaction between the two 
groups of interpreters. 

On the ground of these three common territories Kuyper 
makes the following generalization: ‘‘As a result all scientific 
research that deals with the épara only, or is carried on only 
by those subjective elements, which did not undergo a change, 
remains common to both. At the beginning of the road the 
tree of science is common to all’’ (ibid., p. 116). 

We call attention to two ambiguities in this argument. 
Kuyper has first led us to think of weighing and measuring 
as not being part of the scientific undertaking. Observation 
of microbes, even with the help of instruments, he says, is 
no more scientific in the strict sense of the term, than the 
observing of horses and cows. Yet Kuyper does include this 
weighing and measuring in the strictly scientific task when 
he says that it is this precisely which believers and non- 
believers have in common in their scientific endeavors. Which 
of these two positions are we to take as really representative 
of Kuyper’s views? It would seem that we must take the 
second. If we do not take the second position, what is there 
left of the three territories that we are said to have in common? 

If then, we take the second position, the position that 
weighing and measuring is a part of the scientific procedure, 
we are face to face with the second ambiguity. Kuyper argues 
for the commonness of the territories on the ground of their 
interpretative insignificance. It is because of the externality 
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of weighing and measuring, and it is because of the formality 
of logic, that the three territories are said to be common to 
believer and non-believer. We are to hold, according to 
Kuyper’s argument, that, where sin has not changed the 
metaphysical situation, the difference between believer and 
unbeliever need not be brought to the fore. This is, in effect, 
to say that, to the extent that the objective situation has not 
changed, the subjective change need not be taken into 
account. To point out the ambiguity in the argument is, 
therefore, at the same time to point out its invalidity. 

What do we mean when we say that the metaphysical 
situation has changed because of sin? What do we mean when 
we say that even after the Fall man is a rational and moral 
creature still? We surely do not mean to deny total depravity. 
Accordingly there is no sinner who, unless regenerated, does 
not actually seek to interpret himself and the universe without 
God. The natural man uses his logical powers to describe the 
facts of creation as though these facts existed apart from God. 
He has rejected the common mandate. It is therefore in 
conjunction with the sinner’s subjective alienation from God, 
as a limiting concept merely, that we can speak of anything 
as not having been destroyed by sin. In the interpretative 
endeavor the “‘objective situation’’ can never be abstracted 
from the “‘subjective situation”. If we do abstract it, we fall 
back on the Scholastic position. We may then say with 
Etienne Gilson, the Roman Catholic, that Aristotle by the 
use of natural reason can think of a God, “‘one first being, the 
supreme principle and cause of nature, the source of all 
intelligibility, of all order, and of all beauty, who eternally 
leads a life of happiness, because, being thought itself, it is an 
eternal contemplation of its own thought”’ who yet must be 
the God “‘precisely because there is no other’? God. (Chris- 
tianity and Philosophy, pp. 35 f.). 

No valid answer can be given the Scholastics by the device 
of reducing the area of commonness to ever smaller propor- 
tions. Any area of commonness, that is, any area of com- 
monness without qualification however small, is a justification 
for larger areas of commonness, till at last there is but one 
common area. The only valid answer to the Roman Catholic 
is to say that in the whole of the area of interpretative en- 
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deavor the subjective difference makes its influence felt. 
Weighing and measuring and formal reasoning are but aspects 
of one unified act of interpretation. It is either the would-be 
autonomous man, who weighs and measures what he thinks of 
as brute or bare facts by the help of what he thinks of as 
abstract impersonal principles, or it is the believer, knowing 
himself to be a creature of God, who weighs and measures 
what he thinks of as God-created facts by what he thinks of 
as God-created laws. Looking at the matter thus allows for 
legitimate coédperation with non-Christian scientists; it allows 
for an “‘as if” codperation. Looking at the matter thus allows 
for a larger ‘‘common”’ territory than Kuyper allows for, but 
this larger territory is common with a qualification. Looking 
at the matter thus allows us to do full justice to ‘‘antithesis”’, 
which Kuyper has taught us to stress. It keeps us from falling 
into a sort of natural theology, patterned after Thomas 
Aquinas, that Kuyper has taught us to reject. If we are to 
hold to a doctrine of common grace that is true to Scripture, 
we shall need to build it up after we have cut ourselves clear 
of Scholasticism. 


2. Bavinck 


We turn now to the great work of Bavinck on Systematic 
theology, his Gereformeerde Dogmatiek. We observe at once 
that he is much concerned to point out that there is only one 
principle, according to which we are to set forth man’s 
knowledge of God. He avows this in definite opposition to 
the scholastic position. There is a natural theology that is 
legitimate. It is such a theology as, standing upon the basis 
of faith and enlightened by Scripture, finds God in nature. 
But Rome’s natural theology, he argues, is illegitimate. Its 
natural theology is attained by the natural reason without 
reference to Scripture. Against such a position Bavinck firmly 
asserts that theology must be built upon the Scriptures only. 
There must be only one principle in theology. ‘‘Even if there 
is a knowledge of God through nature, this does not mean that 
there are two principles in dogmatics. Dogmatics has only 
one principium externum, namely, the Scriptures, and only 
one principium internum, namely, the believing reason”’ 
(op. cit., vol. I, p. 74). 
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Bavinck has not always lived up to this conception. When 
he develops the principles which should control science (bid., 
pp. 214 ff.), he adopts a moderate realism. He does this, to 
some extent at least, by accepting what he calls the good of 
empiricism and what he calls the good of rationalism, and 
dropping the evil of both. That is to say, the criticism he 
makes of rationalism might be made and has been made by 
non-Christian realists, and the criticism he makes of em- 
piricism might be made and has been made by non-Christian 
rationalists. Against the rationalist he argues that all men 
are naturally realists (tbid., p. 217), and that rationalism is 
bound to be stranded on the fact of plurality (ibid., p. 218). 
Against the empiricist he argues that all science must begin 
with unproved assumptions that have not been derived from 
experience (ibid., p. 222), and that science, in the nature of 
the case, is interested in the “general, the necessary and the 
eternal, the logical, the idea’ (idem). But, we object, the 
abstract principles of rationalism are not made concrete 
by bringing them into relation with the brute facts of em- 
piricism, and the brute facts of empiricism are not made 
accessible by bringing them into relation with the abstract 
principles of rationalism. When Bavinck gives the dis- 
tinguishing marks of the realism that he thinks theology needs 
for its foundation, he says no more than that against em- 
piricism it maintains a certain independence of the intellect, 
and that against rationalism it maintains a dependence of 
the intellect upon sensation (ibid., p. 228). Accordingly, he 
does not make a thorough break with Scholasticism. His 
criticism of Scholasticism is at points little more than a 
matter of degree. ‘The fault of Scholasticism, both Protestant 
and Catholic, lay only in this, that it had done too quickly 
with observation, and that it thought almost exclusively of 
the confession as taken up into the books of Euclid, Aristotle, 
and the Church fathers”’ (ibid., p. 229). The net result is that 
the moderate realism of Bavinck is not a specifically Christian 
position, obtained by the only legitimate principle of theology 
of which he has spoken. Bavinck himself tells us that the only 
reason why we may hold our thought of reality about us to be 
correct in what it says is that back of our thought, and of the 
world about us, is the Logos (ibid., p. 235). But if this is 
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true, no moderate realism based on a combination of rational- 
ism and empiricism can afford a basis for theology. Bavinck 
has not kept this point in mind in the construction of the 
general principles of his epistemology. 

In consonance with his manner of derivation of a moderate 
realism is his manner of handling the question of the un- 
knowability of God. The second volume of his Dogmatics 
begins with the sentence: ‘‘Mystery is the life of all dogmat- 
ics’. The revelation of the infinite God to the finite creature, 
he points out, cannot be exhaustive of the being of God. God 
is incomprehensible. Here Bavinck should have distinguished 
more clearly the incomprehensibility of God from the non- 
Christian notion of mystery. The Christian and the non- 
Christian notions of mystery are as the poles apart. The 
Christian notion rests on the presupposition of the existence 
of the self-contained ontological trinity of God, who dwells in 
light that no man can approach unto. The non-Christian 
notion rests on the assumption of the existence of would-be 
autonomous man who has not yet exhaustively interpreted 
the realms of ultimate chance. The Greeks held to the latter 
notion. The very notion of God, as Aristotle held to it, is 
obtained by abstraction till a final empty concept is reached. 
In Aristotle’s case it is the emptiest of empty negations that 
is decorated with the name of God. 

Yet for all that, Bavinck sometimes speaks as though the 
concept of the incomprehensibility of God entertained by 
Christian theology and that entertained by pagan philosophy 
were virtually the same (ibid., vol. II, pp. 10 ff.). Greek 
philosophy, he says, has frequently taught the incompre- 
hensibility of God (ibid., p. 8). This incomprehensibility, he 
says, was made the starting-point and foundation thought of 
Christian theology (ibid., p. 10). Scholastic theology at its 
best has made the same confession (ibid., p. 14). “The 
Reformation-theology has wrought no change in this’’ (idem). 
When “this truth of the unknowability of God” was forgotten 
by theology, modern philosophy brought it to remembrance 
(ibid., p. 16). 

It may be contended by some that in all this Bavinck is 
simply recounting history; that he is merely stating what has 
been and not what ought to be. But this can scarcely be 
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maintained. Bavinck certainly considers himself a follower 
of the Reformation theology. Moreover, when he sets forth 
the doctrine of the incomprehensibility of God positively, he 
begins by saying: ‘‘To a remarkable degree this doctrine of 
the unknowability of God can be approved and accepted with 
gratitude” (ibid., p. 23). Scripture and the church have, as 
it were, says Bavinck, accepted the premises of agnosticism 
and have been, even more deeply than Kant or Spencer, 
impressed with the limitations of man and the greatness of 
God (ibid., p. 24). Bavinck then points out that the church 
has refused to accept the conclusions of agnosticism. By 
revelation man can truly know something of God. 

Even in his constructive section then, Bavinck still speaks 
as though the only difference between the Christian and the 
non-Christian notions of the incomprehensibility of God were 
a matter of degree. This is the negative concomitant of the 
“moderate realism” obtained in part by Christian, and in 
part by non-Christian, principles of reasoning. 

After what has been said, we are not surprised at Bavinck’s 
manner of handling the ‘‘theistic proofs’. Having set them 
forth with fulness, he bewails the fact that they are spoken of 
as proofs. They should, he says, rather be thought of as 
testimonies. ‘‘Weak as proofs, they are strong as testimonies” 
(ibid., p. 73). They are not to be taken as arguments that 
compel the unbeliever to believe in God. Taken individually 
they can be attacked (apparently he means that they can be 
refuted) at every point, and tend to obstruct the spontaneity 
of faith. ‘“Taken cumulatively they enable us to see Him as 
the divine being that must of necessity be thought by us, and 
must of necessity be thought of as existing, that is, the only, 
first, absolute cause of all creatures, that self-consciously and 
teleologically rules all things and that above all reveals Himself 
ein conscience as the Holy one to whosoever believes” (idem). 
By means of them the believer can give himself an account of 
his own religious and ethical consciousness. They are as 
weapons to the believer by which he may defend himself 
against the unbeliever who “‘in any case has no better weapons 
than he”’ (idem). 

In his little book on The Certainty of Faith, Bavinck speaks 
in a similar vein. The ‘‘proofs’’, he says, enable the believer 
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to defend himself against attack on the part of science “‘and 
show that there is as much and usually much more to say for 
the position of faith than for the position of unbelief” (De 
Zekerheid des Geloofs (1930), p. 64). These proofs may be 
unable to persuade men to faith, he adds, yet faith may accept 
their service, inasmuch as faith could not exist if the un- 
historical character of the Christian revelation could be 
established (ibid., p. 65). 

It appears anew from this treatment of the “proofs” that 
Bavinck has not altogether cut himself loose from non- 
Christian forms of reasoning. The proofs, as historically 
stated, are based upon the assumption that the non-Christian 
mode of reasoning is the only possible mode of reasoning. 
Would-be autonomous man sets for himself the ideal of 
universal comprehension in knowledge. Accordingly he speaks 
of a universal validity to which every rational being will 
readily agree. If he could establish this universal validity, 
every rational creature should be willing and able to accept his 
conclusions. Not being able by these ‘‘proofs’’ to establish 
universal validity for the existence of God, these proofs have 
somewhat less value, but are still probably, and to an extent, 
correct. Such is the usual procedure in handling these proofs. 
Bavinck’s position has failed to show that this procedure is 
basically mistaken. He virtually admits that the ideal of 
science is abstract universal validity, which every rational 
creature should be able and willing to accept. He finds the 
difference between scientific certainty and the certainty of 
faith in that the former demands universal acceptance while 
the latter does not. ‘‘Scientific certainty rests on grounds 
which are acceptable to all rational creatures, and whose 
validity can be shown to every creature gifted with rational- 
ity” (ibid., p. 26). Religious certainty rests on revelation. 
“In this respect then, scientific certainty is in reality more 
general and stronger than that which is obtained by faith” 
(idem). On the other hand, Bavinck admits that scientific 
certainty depends upon future inquiry which may disprove 
that which has been thus far believed. ‘‘The certainty of 
faith must therefore be of a different nature from scientific 
certainty. For scientific certainty, however solid and depend- 
able, always retains this character, that it rests on the reason- 
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ing of men and that it can be overthrown by later and better 
research” (idem). In science we are satisfied with human 
certainty but in religion we need divine certainty (zbid., p. 56). 
Speaking of the proofs and their value he argues that they 
are limited in their application, inasmuch as only a few men 
are able to employ them. Then he adds: “In addition to this 
they may at any moment be invalidated entirely or in part 
by further investigation and deeper reflection’’ (bid., p. 66). 

This position of Bavinck, it will be noted, is very similar to 
the old Princeton position, and both are very similar to the 
Scholastic position. There are differences in degree between 
these three positions, but they agree in holding that all 
reasoning about Christian theism must be done on “‘common” 
ground. It is difficult to distinguish the position of Bavinck 
from that of Gilson, whom we have already quoted as saying 
that natural reason can, with some probability, establish the 
existence of a God, whom we must then believe to be the 
God because there is no other. For all his effort to the con- 
trary, Bavinck sometimes seems to offer us a natural theology 
of a kind similar to that offered by the church of Rome. The 
difficulty here is the same in nature as that which we have 
already noted in the case of Kuyper. 

We cannot believe that the position of Bavinck on the 
theistic proofs is in line with the spirit of Calvin’s Institutes. 
Calvin argues throughout his first book that men ought to 
believe in God, because there is, and has been from the 
beginning of time, an abundance of evidence of His existence 
and of His character. There is objective evidence in abundance 
and it is sufficiently clear. Men ought, if only they reasoned 
rightly, to come to the conclusion that God exists. That is 
to say, if the theistic proof is constructed as it ought to be 
constructed, it is objectively valid, whatever the attitude of 
those to whom it comes may be. To be constructed rightly, 
theistic proof ought to presuppose the ontological trinity and 
contend that, unless we may make this presupposition, all 
human predication is meaningless. The words ‘‘cause’’, “‘pur- 
pose”, and ‘‘being”’, used as universals in the phenomenal 
world, could not be so used with meaning unless we may pre- 
suppose the self-contained God. If the matter is put this way 
one argument is as sound as the other. In fact, then, each 
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argument involves the others. Nor is any one of the arguments 
then at any point vulnerable. And future research cannot 
change their validity. 

If this be correct, we cannot say that the Christian may use 
these arguments as witnesses, though not as proofs. If they 
are constructed as all too often they have been constructed, 
they are neither proofs nor witnesses. Nor can we seek to 
defend our position with an argument which we really admit 
to be of doubtful validity. And it is out of accord with the 
idea of Paul, and of Paul’s follower, Calvin, who stress the 
point that the created universe everywhere speaks of God, 
to say that the Christian position is at least as defensible as 
other positions. We ought to find small comfort in the idea 
that others too, for example, non-Christian scientists, have 
to make assumptions. We ought rather to maintain that we 
are not in the position in which others are. We all make 
assumptions, but we alone do not make false assumptions. 
The fact that all make assumptions is in itself a mere psy- 
chological and formal matter. The question is as to who makes 
the right assumptions or presuppositions. On this point there 
ought to be no doubt. 

We must, accordingly, frankly challenge the Roman 
Catholic notion that the natural man knows truly of God. 
And we should challenge the procedure by which the natural 
theology of Rome is obtained. We shall need to deny that 
true scientific certainty is something that can be demon- 
strated to every rational creature. True scientific certainty, 
no less than true religious certainty, must be based upon the 
presupposition of the ontological trinity. Both forms of 
certainty are psychological phenomena and as such are ex- 
periences of the human being. But both forms of certainty 
need the same foundation if they are to be true. We shall 
need to challenge the possibility of either science or theology 
on any but a Christian foundation. 

We need only to do what Bavinck has elsewhere told us to 
do in the matter of natural theology. He tells us that man 
cannot understand nature aright unless he places himself 
squarely upon Scripture. ‘For that reason it is a wrong 
method if the Christian in his handling of the theologia 
naturalis does, as it were, without Scripture and the illumina- 
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tion of the Holy Spirit...’’ The Christian must stand with 
both feet upon the bed-rock of special revelation in his study 
of nature. That is, we believe, the real position of Bavinck, 
but he has not been fully true to it (Gereformeerde Dogmatiek, 
I, p. 205). 

There is one further aspect of Bavinck’s thought to which 
brief reference must be made. 

When discussing what Bavinck says on the theistic proofs 
we dealt with what he calls the cognitio Dei acquisita. We 
would now add a word about what he says on the cognitio Det 
insita. It is here that the question of the relation between the 
objective revelational and the subjective interpretational is 
most difficult. The two are found in such close proximity to 
one another that they are likely to be intermingled unless 
we make careful distinctions. 

The question to be considered here is that of the xorval 
évvovat, the notiones impressae, the cognitationes insitae. It 
is but natural that Roman Catholic theology, which holds 
that the natural reason can discover certain truths about God, 
should hold that there are ideas about God that are wholly 
common to the believer and the non-believer. Gilson ex- 
presses this point of view when he argues that we can discover 
the same truths that Aristotle discovered, by the same — 
reason unaided by special revelation. Gilson further argues 
that Calvin, in holding to an “impression of divinity’’ or 
“common notion” or ‘innate idea” or ‘‘religious aptitude” 
in man, and in saying that “‘experience’’ attests the fact that 
God has placed in all men an innate seed of religion, virtually 
holds to the same position as that to which the Roman Catholic 
holds. He thinks the Calvinist faces an antinomy in connec- 
tion with his view on this point: ‘‘At first sight, it would seem 
that there could not be a better solution. But it is still true 
that this knowledge is confronted by the problem just as 
certainly as is the rational certitude which the Thomistic 
proofs of the existence of God claim to attain. Either it is 
a natural certitude, in which the right to criticize the Catholic 
position to suppress pure philosophy is lost; or it is a super- 
natural certitude, in which case it would become impossible 
to find a place for that natural knowledge of God, which is 
exactly what one was pretending to conserve” (Christianity 
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and Philosophy, p. 41). The question now is whether the 
innate knowledge of which Bavinck speaks is of such a nature 
as to be able to escape the dilemma before which Gilson 
places the Calvinistic position. We believe Gilson is fair 
enough in demanding that Reformed theology shall come to 
a self-conscious defense of its notion of natural theology in 
general. It cannot fairly limit itself to diminishing the area 
or reducing somewhat the value of the natural theology of 
Roman Catholic theology. As long as the natural theology of 
the Reformed theologian is still the same in kind as that of 
the Roman Catholic theologian, he will find it difficult to 
escape the dilemma with which Gilson confronts it. 

Now both Kuyper and Bavinck, following Calvin, insist 
again and again that we shall break with the natural theology 
of Rome. They insist that a true natural theology is a frank 
interpretation of nature by means of the principle of inter- 
pretation that is taken from Scripture. But we have noted 
that both Kuyper and Bavinck are, to an extent, untrue to 
their own principles. Neither of them has been able to cut 
himself quite loose from a non-Christian methodology. Both 
allow, to a certain extent, the legitimacy of the idea of brute 
facts of Empiricism and the idea of abstract universals of 
Rationalism. This, as noted in the case of Bavinck, makes 
for allowing a certain truth value to the theistic arguments, 
even though they are constructed along rationalistic-irra- 
tionalistic lines. Will we find something similar in his con- 
struction of the “common notions’, the subjective counterpart 
to the theistic proofs? 

To answer this question we do well to take careful note of 
a distinction of which we have spoken only in passing. It is the 
distinction between the psychological and the epistemological. 
If there be such things as ‘“‘common notions’’, psychologically 
speaking, it does not follow that there are such things as 
“common notions’, epistemologically speaking. Bavinck 
points to the fact that God’s revelation is everywhere. That 
is to say, it is within man as well as in nature. ‘‘There is no 
atheistic world, there are no atheistic peoples, and there 
are no atheistic men” (Gereformeerde Dogmatiek, II, p. 30). 
When Bavinck says that there are no atheistic peoples and 
no atheistic men, we must be careful to understand this 
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psychologically and not epistemologically. All that may be 
meant, so far, is that God’s revelation is present in the activity 
of man’s mind as well as elsewhere. ‘‘Because that which may 
be known of God is manifest in them; for God hath showed 
it unto them.” The revelation of God about and within may 
take the form of re-interpretation on the part of man. Paul 
speaks of the invisible things of God as being clearly seen. 
Whether we take this to mean simply that they are clearly 
apparent, or whether we take this to mean that because 
clearly apparent they have been clearly observed, we are 
still in the field of the revelational. We have not yet reached 
the point of ethical reaction. When Adam was first created, 
he thought upon the works of God, and by thinking upon them 
interpreted them. This interpretation was still revelational. 
To be sure, this revelational interpretation was accompanied 
in his case with an attitude of belief. After the fall of man the 
same revelational interpretation continued. But after the 
fall this revelational interpretation was invariably accom- 
panied by an attitude of hostility. Paul tells us that knowing 
God, having engaged in interpretative activity, psychologi- 
cally speaking, the heathen yet glorified Him not as God. 

If then we are to avoid falling into a Roman Catholic 
type of natural theology, we shall need to make a sharp 
distinction between that which is merely psychological, and 
that which is epistemological in man’s interpretative activity. 
For all the stress we need to place upon the invariable con- 
comitancy of the merely psychological and the epistemological, 
we need to lay an equal stress upon the importance of the 
distinction. ‘‘Common notions” may be thought of as nothing 
more than revelation that comes to man through man. As an 
ethical subject man, after the fall, acts negatively with 
respect to this revelation. As made in the image of God no 
man can escape becoming the interpretative medium of God’s 
general revelation both in his intellectual (Romans 1:20) and 
in his moral consciousness (Romans 2:14, 15). No matter 
which button of the radio he presses, he always hears the 
voice of God. Even when he presses the button of his own 
psychological self-conscious activity, through which as a last 
resort the sinner might hope to hear another voice, he still 
hears the voice of God. “If I make my bed in hell, behold, 
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thou art there.” It is in this sense that we must, at least to 
begin with, understand the matter when we are told that there 
are no atheistic peoples and no atheistic men. Psychologically 
there are no atheistic men; epistemologically every sinner is 
atheistic. Has Bavinck kept this fact in mind? 

Bavinck speaks of Cicero as saying that that on which"all 
men agree, because of their common nature, cannot be wrong. 
Cicero no doubt meant that there is some basis of agreement 
between all men, epistemologically as well as psychologically. 
That is to say, for Cicero there was an area of common inter- 
pretation, however small, in which all men are epistemo- 
logically in agreement. It is on such notions as those of 
Cicero that Roman Catholic natural theology is built. Bavinck 
has not always kept this point in mind. When he speaks of 
Cicero, he fails to make the distinction between mere psycho- 
logical commonness and epistemological agreement. More- 
over, he virtually contends that there is an epistemological 
as well as a mere psychological agreement when he adds that 
there is not so much difference of opinion among men about 
the existence as about the nature of God (ibid., p. 31). This 
distinction between the essence and the being of God fits in 
with Rome’s natural theology. It does not fit in, we believe, 
with a Reformed conception of natural theology. To make a 
distinction between the bare that and the what is unintelligible 
in any field. We cannot intelligently speak of something and 
afterward determine what we have been speaking of. We 
may grow in clarity with respect to that of which we have 
been speaking, but we cannot speak of something that has no 
delineation whatsoever in our minds. Then, too, Paul tells us, 
in effect, that the voice of the true God, the only existent God, 
is everywhere present. He does not, to be sure, say that this 
God is present in the fulness of His revelation. Yet it is the 
true God, the God, not a God, that is everywhere to be heard, 
whatever button we may press. It is the what not merely the 
that, of God’s existence that the heathen find impressed upon 
them. To this what they, willingly or not, give interpretative 
expression, thereby increasing the pressure of God’s require- 
ments upon their ethical powers of reaction. 

We shall do well then to be careful with such notions as 
divinity wberhaupt. That is in itself an empty concept. To 
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say that there are no atheists, strictly speaking, because no 
one denies divinity tiberhaupt, is to prepare the ground for 
an easy descent into the natural theology of Rome. We 
should rather say that there are no atheistic men because no 
man can deny the revelational activity of the true God within 
him. Atheists are those who kick against the pricks of the 
revelation of the true God within them. To be an atheist 
one need not deny divinity dberhaupt. 

Bavinck, however, seems to attribute too much value to 
belief in the existence of abstractions. In the same vein in 
which he reasons against the rationalists by the help of the 
empiricists he also argues against the innate ideas of the 
rationalists. A natural theology that is built upon the idea 
that man has within himself the information that he needs, 
he says, is utterly objectionable (ibid., p. 47). But this, he 
adds, is only one side of the story. ‘‘Every science presupposes 
general principles which exist in their own right. All knowl- 
edge rests upon faith. All proof presupposes, in the last 
analysis, an a&px7 Gmodeitews. There are logical, mathe- 
matical, philosophical, ethical and thus also religious and 
theological principles, which are, to be sure, very general and 
abstract, but which are accepted by all men in all ages and 
which have a character of naturalness and necessity. The 
laws of thought are thé same for all; the doctrine of numbers 
is everywhere the same; the distinction between good and 
bad is known to all; there is no people without religion and 
knowledge of God. This is not to be explained otherwise than 
by the acceptance of principia per se nota, Kowal évvo.at, 
veritates aeternae, which are imprinted naturally on the human 
spirit. In the case of religion we must always, whether we 
will or no, come back to the idea of a semen religionis, a 
sensus divinitatis, an instinctus divinus, a cognitio insita’’ 
(idem). Scripture tells us, says Bavinck, that man is made in 
the image of God, that in his vods he has the capacity to see 
God in his works, and that the works of the law are written 
in his heart (tdem). Rightly understood, says Bavinck, the 
idea of xowal évvovac means: “That man has both the 
potentia (aptitudo, vis, facultas) and the inclination (habitus, 
dispositio) so that in the course of normal development and 
in the midst of the environment in which God has given him 
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life, he may of his own accord without compulsion, without 
scientific argumentation and proof, éugitws kat &6daxTws, 
arrive at some solid, certain undoubted knowledge of God” 
(tbid., p. 48). In a case of normal development every man 
must come to such knowledge. ‘‘As a man, opening his eyes, 
sees the sun and in its light sees the objects of the world 
about him, so man must, in accordance with his nature, when 
he hears that there is a God, that there is a difference between 
good and evil, etc., give his consent to these truths. He cannot 
avoid it. He accepts these truths involuntarily, without force 
or proof because they stand in their own right” (zbid., p. 49). 

In all this there has been a wavering between a Christian 
and a non-Christian concept of natural theology. On the one 
hand Bavinck comes back to the point that the true God has 
not left himself without a witness anywhere, and has spoken 
to man even through the depth of his self-conscious activity. 
The last sentence in the whole section is ‘“‘It is God himself, 
who has not left Himself without a witness to every man”’. 
If the xowal évvorat were consistently explained along this 
line, we should come to the distinction between the psycho- 
logical and the epistemological. We should then argue that 
the God, the only true God, has spoken to man from the 
beginning and everywhere. There are then no atheists in the 
sense that no one has been able to suppress this revelation of 
the true God within him and round about him. On the other 
hand, Bavinck works with the distinction between the exist- 
ence and the nature of God. In consonance with this dis- 
tinction he then speaks about universal principles. He says 
that on the basis of the idea of xowal évvorar every man 
when he hears that there is a god, and when he hears that 
there is a difference between good and evil, must give his 
assent to these truths. But how can Bavinck say that formal 
abstractions, such as the existence of a God and the idea of 
difference between good and evil as purely formal statement, 
are truths? They are in themselves the emptiest of forms 
and as such utterly meaningless. If they are to be spoken of 
as having content—and Bavinck speaks of them as such 
when he says they are truths — the question must be faced 
whence this content comes. If it comes from the revelation of 
God, if the revelation that there is a God comes from the 
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God, if the idea of the that is to have its significance given it 
because it comes from the what of God’s revelation, then we 
can not say that all men by nature will accept it, and as a 
consequence have a certain amount of true information about 
God. Man by his sinful nature hates the revelation of God. 
Therefore every concrete expression that any sinner makes 
about God will have in it the poisoning effect of this hatred of 
God. His epistemological reaction will invariably be negative, 
and negative along the whole line of his interpretative en- 
deavor. There are no general principles or truths about the 
true God — and that is the only God with whom any man 
actually deals — which he does not falsify. The very idea 
of the existence of abstract truths is a falsification of the 
knowledge of the true God that every sinner involuntarily 
finds within himself. 

Taken in its entirety, the section dealing with the cognitio 
Dei insita has not escaped the ambiguity that we found in 
Bavinck’s general treatment of the principia in science, in his 
conception of mystery, and in his conception of the theistic 
proofs. It is the same ambiguity throughout that meets us. 
And it is the same ambiguity that we have found in Kuyper. 
These men have certainly led the way in modern times in the 
direction of working out a truly Protestant theology. But 
they have not quite had the courage to go consistently along 
the path they have marked out for us. There are elements of 
abstract reasoning in their procedure that lead to a natural 
theology which is not consistently set over against the natural 
theology of Rome at every point. When they deal with the 
objective aspect of the matter, that is with the revelational 
question, they cater, to some extent, to the idea of a proba- 
bility position. This probability position is the result of 
seeking for truth in the abstract way, combining impersonal 
principles with brute facts. When they deal with the sub- 
jective aspect of the matter, with the common ideas, they do 
not make a clear-cut, ringing distinction between that which 
is psychologically revelational and that which is epistemolog- 
ically interpretative. 


(to be concluded) 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia. 








REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Erich Frank: Philosophical Understanding and Religious Truth. New 
York: Oxford University Press. 1945. x, 209. $2.50. 


The substance of this book was first given by its author, the distinguished 
German historian of philosophy, as the Mary E. Flexner lectures for 1943 
at Bryn Mawr. In the book additions have been made, chiefly in the form 
of notes. It is always hard to know just what to do with long notes. In 
the case of this book a fairly happy compromise was arrived at: not at 
the bottom of the page nor all together at the end of the book, but at the 
end of the several chapters. The indexing of the book deserves favorable 
mention, the more important notes being included under that name in 
the general index. For a translation into fluent English idiom Mrs. Edel- 
stein deserves great credit. 

Professor Frank’s learning is at once encyclopedic and profound. His 
book could well be used as a plea for the kind of education formerly as- 
sociated with the German gymnasia and universities and now being re- 
heralded in some places in our country. Perhaps that is why several fear- 
ful outcries against this book have come in the form of reviews from the 
pens of certain well-known positivist and pragmatist philosophers of re- 
ligion. For the undogmatic pretensions of certain radical democrats in 
education —I refer to the recent volume An Authorilarian Attempt to 
Capture Education, to which John Dewey contributed the keynoting essay 
— reveal themselves to be fully as authoritarian but incomparably more 
shallow and, pragmatically (!), utterly incapable of genuinely educating 
the mind as this product of the old humanistic training. It does not escape 
the reader that the author is a paradigm of historical learning, and takes 
seriously his own doctrine of the “historicity” of man. 

The architectonic plan of the book is always clear. Each chapter leads 
to the formulation of a problem which becomes the material for the suc- 
ceeding chapter. Beginning with man as he finds him, centered in himself, 
Frank discusses The Nature of Man, The Existence of God, Creation and 
Time, Truth and Imagination, History and Destiny, Letter and Spirit. In 
six chapters we have discussed for us the philosophical importance of the 
modern emphasis on the natural and anthropological sciences, the nature 
and failure of the historic theistic arguments, scientific and religious ideas, 
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a theory of art, and a philosophy of history. The notes provide full ac- 
counts of the history of the more important concepts discussed. The 
author proves to be as much at home in Aquinas, Kierkegaard and Marx 
as he has long been known to be in Plato, the Pythagoreans and Augustine. 
It seems, however, that there is a strange lacuna in the sources quoted: 
Calvin and the great Reformed systematizers of the seventeenth century. 
For instance, the doctrine of analogy may have been almost entirely un- 
known to Cartesius (p. 181, n. 63), but it was fully exploited by Franciscus 
Junius, Polanus, and the authors of the Leyden Synopsis. 

The general’ problem of the book is to interpret religious truth to the 
philosophical understanding. Much in Frank’s formulation sounds to 
Reformed ears like the folksongs of one’s native land. Especially is this 
so of his general thesis that a rationalist approach to God is bound to 
fail because of God’s transcendence, and that religious truths such as 
God's absoluteness and creation must be thought of as presuppositions 
of reasoning rather than as its end-product. The Calvinist is pleased also 
to have the Arminian psychological doctrine that freedom consists in the 
power of contrary choice shown up as superficial and abandoned in favor 
of the notion that freedom is the opportunity to carry out one’s will in 
action. It is likewise a service to have pointed out the rationalism of 
Aquinas in his finding the distinguishing greatness of man in his reason. 
We are pleased to note that Frank considers it the philosopher’s task to 
make clear what the presuppositions of rational thinking are and to justify 
them. We feel a certain kinship when he says that the presupposition of 
religious truths is necessary for human existence to have any meaning. 

Here, we are likely to say, isa fresh wind. But does it blow us Calvinists 
any good? In considering this question we may not lose ourszIves in de- 
tails, for then merely formal similarities of language easily deceive. But 
when we attempt to get to the heart of Frank’s position, we find it far 
from satisfactory. 

The simplest reader might detect at once that Scripture is not appealed 
to for religious ideas. The nearest approach to an appeal to Scripture is 
in the last chapter, where Frank’s exegesis of Paul clearly reveals the phi- 
losophical abstractionist approach to religion. Then we recall that at 
the end of the very first chapter our author has given us ample warning. 
“It is obvious that religious documents necessarily reflect also the intellec- 
tual background of the time and sphere in which they were written. But 
such connotations are of no consequence for the understanding of the 
quintessence of their truth. It is not the aim of religion to prove scientific 
propositions, but only to reveal religious truths. These revelations, there- 
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fore, for the modern philosopher become truly understandable only if he 
shows regard for their essence rather than for their accidental connotations. 
Interpreted in this way, they will divulge to him their full philosophical 
meaning, which remains valid even for the modern intellect. And this, 
in my opinion, is the task which religion imposes upon the philosopher” 
(p. 17). 

Revelation, then, does not stand judge over man, but man determines 
what is revelation. The old rationalistic Kern-idea. And that brings us to 
a critical question: How does “God” get into the discussion at the end of 
Chapter I, and what kind of a concept is it? After dramatically depicting the 
inadequacy of rationalism Frank is attempting to argue that the ‘‘spontan- 
eous feeling ... that our existence has its center not in itself, is precisely 
what in religion is called faith. ... Even faith is experience, not the exper- 
ience of an external object, but the experience that in his own existence, in 
his own consciousness and truth, man is dependent upon an objective 
force. ... It is only in the experience of faith that God is felt to be present 
as the power which determines our being and thinking’’ (pp. 16 f., italics 
mine). 

From this it would appear that ‘‘God” is introduced as that which de- 
termines our being and thinking. But the stubborn question will not be 
put down: How are we to know that the dependence we subjectively feel 
has a counterpart in a truly existent Determiner of our being and thinking? 
One way to know, of course, would be by some rationalistic argument, 
but this possibility collapsed in the failure of the ontological argument, 
and is moreover explicitly rejected by our author. He is no old-time ra- 
tionalist. His treatment of the theistic arguments is decidedly worth 
reading. Even Aquinas, he shows, was very much aware of their weakness 
(pp. 45f., n. 5). “It seems”, Frank concludes, ‘‘that everywhere the 
requisite presupposition of a proof of God is the belief in His existence” 
(p. 32). The hylozoism which Greek philosophy never quite escaped is 
rightly seen to be behind the development of the theistic arguments, and 
pantheism their result. I might add that behind all that there is the further 
assumption of monism, which, as Burnet pointed out, appears also in 
Hesiod’s reducing the early myths to a system. Frank further sees the 
lurking danger in a philosophical theology — that it must be a negative the- 
ology which cannot satisfy religious needs (p. 99). The way of rationalism 
therefore must be avoided. 

How then are we to arrive at God? The only other way, it seems to 
me, is to be convinced by the Holy Spirit that God, the antecedent Being 
who has created all things that are, speaks to us in an infallible revelation. 
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But this way Frank seems unwilling to take. Yet there never has been 
shown a successful way of reaching a concrete and all-determinative God 
from the starting-point of human experience, however existentially con- 
ceived. This is the real failure of Frank’s method. One cannot begin to 
search for the All-Determiner from something already interpreted before 
the All-Interpreter is reached. Dialecticism and Existentialism have not 
avoided the respective faults of Rationalism and Empiricism; they have 
inherited the ills of both. And so has Frank, for his scheme seems to be, 
in general, dialectical. 

The idea of God does, indeed, seem to get into Chapter I very question- 
ably and as a negative and immanentistic concept. To be quite fair to 
Frank it must be stated that he wishes to avoid immanentism. He sees 
that the methods even of Pascal, Kierkegaard and Dostoievski, with the 
leap of the sovereign will, are dangerously close to the declared autonomy 
of modern man. ‘True belief transcends itself; it is belief in something — 
in a truth which is not determined by faith, but which, on the contrary, 
determines faith” (p. 43). Faith comes of doubt, absolute doubt, “‘despair 
which shakes man in his entirety’. “Thus it may be permissible to make 
the paradoxical statement that the real proof of God is the agonized at- 
tempt to deny God”’ (idem). After all this it remains a very serious question 
whether Frank has avoided immanentism, the immanentism of Kantian 
dialectic and of the via negationts. However much one may want to rise 
to a, sovereign God, one cannot begin with man and jump to something 
entirely unrelated to the starting-point of the leap, not even by substitut- 
ing the whole existential being of man for his reason. The case of Barth 
is very similar, and nowhere can one read better his unsuccessful attempt 
to drop the burden of his inherited immanentistic philosophy at the foot 
of the Cross than in the recent book of Dr. Van Til to which reference 
has been made. 

The concept of God is but the first of several truths of imagination, 
religious truths, which are introduced in the book as the necessary pre- 
suppositions of thought. It is in this concept of truths of the imagination 
that the dialectical pattern of Frank’s position becomes quite clear. 

The book, it has been observed, begins with what modern thought has 
found with regard to the nature of man. As a psychological starting-point 


*] am very happy at last to be able to refer the serious inquirer into 
these matters to the best treatment I have ever seen of the profound dif- 
ferences between a Christian and a dialectical scheme, Dr. Cornelius Van 
Til’s new book, The New Modernism (Philadelphia: Presbyterian and 
Reformed Publishing Co., 1946). 
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that is no doubt justified, and sometimes orthodox scholars neglect to 
exploit this approach sufficiently. But there is in Frank also a consistent 
logical beginning from man. The realm of science stands unaffected by 
the religious concept of creation; indeed, to reintroduce creation into 
science would make an absurdity of the axiom nihil ex nihilo fit, an axiom 
without which science could not function (p. 56). The world of science, 
then, like the nature of man, is the point from which Frank reasons; this 
area has a scientific interpretation of its own which stands even in the 
face of the religious truths. Yet, paradoxically, “reason must recognize 
the fact that it can maintain its own truth and #s own freedom only if 
it accepts these religious presuppositions” (pp. 132 f., italics mine). 

Such statements can be found everywhere in the book. Of Providence 
we read that it “is a religious idea; it does not signify God’s interest in 
political parties or social agents, but rather His concern about the ethico- 
religious individual and the secret of his soul. Only in the spiritual sphere 
is it appropriate to speak of Providence” (pp. 129 f.). 

This sounds like Ritschlianism. We have autonomous realms of nature 
and history on the one hand and a realm of the spirit spoken of on the 
other. But Frank is too historical a thinker to feel able to go back to the 
rather carefree Ritschlian view of two independent realms. For him these 
autonomous realms of nature and history require that reason transcend 
itself and postulate delerminative religious ideas in order for them to continue 
autonomous. Our author closes his book with these words: ‘Faith must 
come to terms even with the opposing (sic!) truths of scientific and prac- 
tical reason, in which we trust in our everyday existence ... Reason, on 
the other hand, cannot rest content with truths that are unrelated to the 
motivating belief of our life and must seek for their: ultimate ground. 
Only by thus wrestling with its own limitations does our reason gain a 
glimpse of the Absolute ...” (p. 164). A dialectical set-up, if ever there 
was one. Faith must come to terms; so also must reason. There must be 
a greater correlativity of the two. And correlativity is immanentism. We 
are to gain a glimpse of the Absolute only by reason’s wrestling with its 
own limitations in the existential situation. It may seem contradictory 
then for Frank to tell us elsewhere that God is to be grasped by us pre- 
cisely in His transcendence. Certainly that is not Reformed thought, 
where God, transcendent and immanent, is forever beyond our grasp. 
The contrast brings the realization that in this statement of Frank’s his 
dialectical position is clearest. For transcendence can be grasped, only 
if it is a correlate of our limitation. We must reverse the old formula to 
read, determinatio est negatio. 
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As the immanentism of the dialectical scheme comes clearly into focus, 
we are in a position to recall that, throughout the several discussions, 
we were aware that everything terminated upon man. We do not get 
here any such lofty theism as is attained in the Christian doctrines of the 
ontological Trinity and the abrodedrns of the Son; God is but the sup- 
posed Conditioner of man. The discussions of freedom, of conscience and 
of repentance likewise terminate upon man. Further, in discussing the 
fundamental importance for all human thought of the doctrine of analogy 
— for which emphasis we are in our author’s debt — Frank manifests his 
immanentism. Existence, he argues, is a term that ought not to be applied 
to God, for God is so far above all our determinate existence (p. 44). In 
Reformed theology we assert, contrariwise, that we speak of human ex- 
istence solely because it is the created analogue of the Divine Existence. 

In spite of all the wonderful insights to be found in this book, the at- 
tempt it makes to solve the religious problem is a complete failure. Any 
God reached by the dialectical method cannot determine man in all his 
being and thinking. Our author’s method precludes his finding the God 
he claims to seek. Why can he not accept the revelation of God in its 
entirety? What in the history of Biblical criticism prevents his doing 
that? Of all men, he ought to be aware of the prelogical presuppositions 
which have to so large an extent determined the sceptical results in this 
field. Consistent Christianity can offer him a true existentialism. To be 
sure, even Reformed theology has often been too much informed with 
the spirit of rationalism. But the New Testament points to the xapdia 
and not to the reason as the distinguishing feature of man’s being, and 
this has been recognized in the monumental works of the Wijsbegeerte der 
Wetsidee of the Reformed philosophers Dooyeweerd and Vollenhoven of 
the Free University of Amsterdam. This genuinely true existentialism 
may be seen even in the coram Deo vivere of Calvin himself. Its counter- 
part is soli Deo gloria. 

H. Evan RUNNER 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia. 


Herbert Hewitt Stroup: The Jehovah's Witnesses. New York: Columbia 
University Press. 1945. 180. $2.50. 


The work under review is a sociological study of the religious group 
known variously as the Dawnites, Russellites, Watch Tower Bible and 
Tract Society and Jehovah’s Witnesses, about which so much has been 
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said recently, and against whom many charges have been levelled. The 
appearance of this study at the present time is of considerable importance, 
since around the Jehovah’s Witnesses has centered one of the most im- 
portant modern controversies regarding religious liberty. In both Canada 
and the United States attacks, verbal and physical, have been made upon 
these people, while on the continent of Europe many have suffered, if not 
died, for their beliefs. Therefore, it is well that we should know and under- 
stand something of Witness methods and organizations, if we are to 
evaluate them properly. They have been frequently criticized, much of 
the criticism, so they say, being pure misrepresentation. Mr. Stroup’s 
work should thus be of real interest to anyone interested in present day 
American religious development. 

While the book naturally depends for its material upon studies, both 
American and foreign, made earlier, Mr. Stroup has endeavoured to base 
a large part of it on personal observation. He has lived with the Witnesses, 
attended their meetings and with them discussed their views. Therefore, 
he has a first hand knowledge of their activities. He admits, however, that 
he has been somewhat baffled in his efforts to obtain direct information 
from the leaders of the movement. He has given some indication of his 
difficulties in an account of how he was continually put off from obtaining 
an interview with one of the leading Witnesses until, in sheer weariness, he 
was ready to give up. Apparently the upper ranks of the Witness move- 
ment are tending to develope increasingly into a sort of secret society which 
gives out little or no information, even to loyal Witnesses. This is true 
both in matters of policy and of finance. Hence it is only natural that the 
worst should be thought of the movement. Yet despite their secretiveness, 
Stroup has succeeded, through his personal contacts as well as through his 
study of periodicals and publications, in giving us a fairly clear picture of 
the Witnesses and their ways. 

Because he approaches the question fundamentally from the sociological 
point of view, the author tends to be expository, rather than critical. He 
commences by outlining the history of the movement from its first organi- 
zation in 1872 by Charles Taze Russell down to the death of his successor 
Mr. (‘‘Judge’’) Joseph Franklin Rutherford.in 1941. As one reads the 
account of the development of the movement one cannot but be reminded 
of the appearance of other movements such as Mormonism or Christian 
Science. As the author points out, Jehovah’s Witnesses are related to these 
other movements in that they are specifically an American religious 
movement in origin. One cannot but help wishing that America could 
produce something a little better than it has done so far! 
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After a study of the history of the movement, its organization and 
methods are discussed. A short section is then devoted to the individual 
as a believer, and a description of the relations of the movement to other 
religions brings the book to a close. 

As one reads these sections, one cannot but be impressed with the fact 
that the Jehovah’s Witnesses are, in a sense, totalitarian. The leaders have 
absolute power, and the rank and file give themselves completely to the 
society and the leaders without question. Such a thing as a democratic 
organization, or individual thought, is absolutely taboo. It is a sad com- 
mentary on the American way of life, that a movement with such a point 
of view should flourish upon this continent. It would almost look as though 
the state of mind required for Fascism is already with us. 

Mr. Stroup not only endeavors to give us some idea of the organization 
of this movement. He has a very interesting chapter on what might be 
called the psychological angle of the Witnesses. He points out that the 
movement seems able to satisfy a psychological need in a great many 
people, particularly of the less educated groups. The Witnesses appear to 
overcome frustrations and complexes by joining in and by devoting them- 
selves to the work of spreading their doctrines. He also points out that 
there are definite cases of near insanity among persons who enter the 
movement and continue to be slightly unbalanced even though holding 
the position of recognized Witnesses. There was one Witness who was 
having trouble with beautiful devils who appeared to her; another was 
bothered with all sorts of colors appearing in his mind. Yet another was 
led to the truth via the “Ouija” board. As Stroup points out, while quite 
a number of people may be released from repressions and complexes by 
the views of the movement, others who are apparently not well-balanced 
cling to it because it is their one contact with the normal world. Besides 
the large majority who are by no means intellectuals, there are also a 
small number of relatively well-educated people, notably former ministers 
and some lawyers. But these are definitely in the minority. 

The general picture of the Witnesses which is presented to us is clear. 
We first of all see a group of people who are prepared to give absolute 
obedience to their leaders. One is reminded in this connection more of 
the Jesuits than of any other historical movement. Rutherford’s interpre- 
tions of the Bible are taken as absolutely true, if not divinely inspired. 
Moreover, while in most cases the Witness has to spend some time earning 
a living, his important work in life is that of spreading his organization’s 
doctrines by house to house canvassing and that of attending Witness 
meetings. All the time he is so occupied he is awaiting the end of the age, 
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when Christ shall return to set up His kingdom in a renewed and per- 
fected world. This eschatological emphasis is something which dominates 
Witness thinking, and indeed in many cases seems to be one of its main 
attractions. The present life is nothing, it is the next which counts. It is 
for the next that one bears continual witness in this world. 

The emphasis which is laid upon the hereafter is one of the principal 
reasons for much of the trouble into which the Witnesses have come. 
Coupled with this is the strong belief that this world and everything in it, 
except the Witnesses, belong to and are controlled by Satan. The state 
and the professing church, particularly the Church of Rome, are run by 
the devil. Therefore, the Witnesses can have nothing to do either with 
church or state. What is more, social work among those who are not 
Witnesses is a waste of time, and efforts at maintaining world peace are 
as foolish. All that a true Witness should do is.to bear witness. The 
world is so bad that nothing can save it. Because of this demonic control 
of all organization, the Witnesses have refused to salute the flag and give 
military service, and have opposed the existing religious denominations. 
This, in turn, has led to persecution and attacks both in the United States 
and Canada as well as elsewhere. It is also the reason for their being ac- 
cused of acting as Communist agents or Nazi spies. The attacks made 
upon them have only made the Witnesses more violent in their return 
attacks upon the persecuting groups, and have developed in them a 
persecution complex which manifests itself in their continual comparing 
of themselves to an army. There would also seem to be here one of the 
reasons for their growing secretiveness concerning their own organization. 
Increasingly they feel that this world is bad and headed for a destruction 
which they appear to believe is well-merited. 

The Witnesses, according to Stroup’s testimony, are very “theology 
conscious”. ‘The Truth” is everything and solves all problems. The 
question of a person’s relations to his fellow men or to the world in general 
is of very secondary importance. The important thing is that men should 
believe fully and completely what is taught by Russell and Rutherford 
as the proper interpretation of the Scriptures. Moreover, it is all or nothing. 
One cannot be eclectic in his beliefs. He must accept all that the Wit- 
nesses teach, for ‘‘the Truth” is bound into a systematic whole. To the 
Witnesses, this sytem of “Truth’’ answers all questions and settles all 
problems. Because of this attitude, therefore, it is all the stranger that 
Stroup has contented himself with such a meagre account of Witness 
beliefs. True, in his chapter on “The Witness as a Believer’’ he does give 
a Certain amount of material, but it is not set forth systematically in a 
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way that enables one to compare it with other systems of belief. This may 
be due, of course, to the fact that Stroup does not appear to be so much a 
theologian as a sociologist. But as one reads this book one often feels that 
if there were a somewhat clearer statement of the movement’s views at 
the beginning, it would be easier to understand its organization and 
policies. 

Despite this lack however, we do find a certain amount of information 
concerning Witness doctrine. Beside two official doctrinal statements, 
we are given throughout the book a considerable number of quotations 
from the Witness papers, The Watch Tower and Consolation. In the 
Witness view of God, the doctrines of the Trinity and the deity of Christ 
are rejected. Christ became God only on His resurrection from the dead. 
Man, we are taught, was created good but in Adam sinned against God, 
and, ever since, all men have been born without the right to life. God 
originally delivered the world over to Satan who has ruled hitherto, but 
in 1914 Christ assumed control, and will gradually assert His authority 
until the time comes for the overthrow of the organization of Satan and 
the establishment of Christ’s kingdom upon earth. Those who are Je- 
hovah’s Witnesses will take part in this kingdom, while those who are 
not will be annihilated. Eternal punishment is rejected. The fundamental 
duty of the Witnesses upon earth is that of witnessing to the coming of 
Christ’s kingdom. These in general are the views which control the 
Witnesses in their lives and especially in their religious activities. 

As one looks at these views, he cannot but be impressed with the fact 
that there is discernible an affinity to other religious views which have 
been growing up during the past hundred years. It is also very important 
to note the emphasis upon the “leader principle” which has become so 
noticeable in European fuehrers and duces. One cannot but wonder if 
this is not another movement which may be used by unscrupulous people 
for political purposes. 

It would seem as we look at this movement, described in Stroup’s book, 
that we are looking at a phenomenon which is the logical outcome of the 
modern American religious decline. The Witnesses by their doctrines are 
able to meet needs which are not being met by the cold rationalism of the 
modernistic church. The Witnesses are another proof that “liberal Chris- 
tianity”’ has failed lamentably to meet the spiritual needs of men. The 
result is that men are prepared to turn to anything which will seem to 
give them religious security. Those who have the conviction of the truth 
of their views, and who are willing to proclaim them to others, are the ones 
who will exert a wide influence and obtain a large following. 
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We would heartily recommend this book for careful reading and study. 
It not only gives a description of a movement which is growing in impor- 
tance, and may gain even more power in the near future; it should also be 
a real challenge to those who hold to the truth of the Reformed position. 
From its pages we can obtain a real picture of the desperate need of men 
today for the true Gospel. By it we should be fired to spread the news of 
the Gospel and its marvellous message of grace to those who are in the 
grip and the power of sin. While we cannot agree with the Witnesses in 
their views, nevertheless their zeal and faithfulness should be a challenge 
to us who know the truth as it is in Christ Jesus our Lord. 


W. STANFORD REID 


McGill University, Montreal. 


D.H. Kromminga: The Millennium in the Church. Studies in the History 
of Christian Chiliasm. Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Com- 
pany. 1945. 360. $3.00. 


This book is largely concerned with the history of Christian chiliasm. 
For the present reviewer, however, its chief interest lies in a different 
direction. For alongside of the historical goal there is a secondary purpose 
of an exegetical and theological character. This secondary aim is to offer 
a solution of the problem of the ‘millennium’ which, while seeking to 
free chiliasm of dispensationalist and other aberrations frequently asso- 
ciated with it, nevertheless accepts a millennium as a distinct stage in the 
unfolding of history beyond the present state of affairs. Because Profes- 
sor Kromminga, who holds the chair of Church History in Calvin Theolog- 
ical Seminary, is a well-informed and self-consciously Reformed theologian, 
there is fascination in his effort to set forth what he calls “‘Covenantal 
Millennialism’’, a millennialism, in brief, which maintains the single all- 
embracing Covenant of Grace against the divisive exegesis of modern 
dispensationalism. Even a convinced amillenarian or postmillenarian 
should welcome a scholarly study along this line, if only that he may test 
again the validity of his own conclusions. Moreover, in view of the tenacity 
of the hold of chiliastic interpretations of Revelation 20 upon large seg- 
ments of the Christian public, we are bound to welcome the publication of 
a distinctively Reformed chiliasm. 

While, then, it is a pleasure to call this book to the attention of serious 
students of Scripture, it is impossible to conceal our regret that the subject 
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has not been treated in a more thorough manner. After devoting 279 
pages to the history of chiliasm, the author takes up only 60 pages in the 
exposition of his views on the highly controversial and intricate subject 
of the interpretation of the Revelation. In our judgment a happier result 
would have been obtained if the latter subject had not received what 
appears as merely incidental treatment in a work on a phase of church 
history. The subject of Christian eschatology, and even the somewhat 
narrower topic of the interpretation of the Revelation of John, cannot be 
adequately handled in a few brief chapters, particularly if one’s aim is 
to expound a distinctive point of view. 

In this connection attention may be called to an extraordinary feature 
of this volume, not mentioned in its pages, which explains, partially at 
least, the meagerness of the expository section. A reader of the 1945 
edition of the Acts of Synod of the Christian Reformed Church may dis- 
cover that the original manuscript of this work contained two further 
chapters, devoted to the nature and function of the millennium, and that 
these chapters were left unpublished when the author became aware that 
they expounded a view in conflict with Article XXXVII of the Belgic 
Confession, to which as a Professor in the Seminary he is bound. This 
Reformed confession does not allow for an interval — at least not for an 
interval of a thousand years — between the return of the Lord from heaven 
and the final judgment. In justice to Professor Kromminga it should be 
pointed out that the reason for the appearance of this matter in the 
synodical minutes is not that charges have been lodged against him as a 
teacher of error, but rather that he has taken the honorable course of 
bringing this difference of viewpoint to the attention of the Synod in order 
that that ecclesiastical body may adjudicate the issue according to its 
own prerogatives. This ecclesiastical aspect of the question is obviously 
not our concern, but attention is called to it here because it provides some 
explanation of the extreme brevity of the latter section. Particularly in 
the light of the decision not to publish the final two chapters, which 
evidently contain the heart of the subject, it.would have been wiser, in 
our opinion, to have left the entire second section unpublished until such 
a time as that proved feasible. Our interest in stressing this point is that 
Professor Kromminga. cannot have done justice to his own position, and 
the reviewer is likewise placed at a serious disadvantage in his efforts to 
evaluate the chapters which have appeared in print. ‘ 

These observations are not intended to give the impression that the 
concluding chapters contain nothing challenging or worthy of examination. 
Quite the contrary. The main point which they seek to establish is the 
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correctness of what is called the ‘‘continuous-historical” method of inter- 
pretation as over against the preterist, futurist and spiritual methods. 
It is obvious that if the Revelation aims to deal comprehensively with 
the unfolding of history from the times of the beginning of Christianity to 
the end of time, and especially if it treats the leading events of that history 
in continuous order, it will be difficult, apart from a rather thoroughgoing 
spiritualization of the millennium of Revelation 20, to avoid the conclusion 
that it prophesies a definite segment of one thousand years following upon 
a climactic crisis involving Christ and Antichrist but preceding the final 
judgment. 

Since we share very largely Professor Kromminga’s evaluations of the 
preterist and futurist interpretations of the Revelation, we shall confine 
ourselves to a brief discussion of his criticism of the so-called ‘‘spiritual’”’ 
method and of his positive effort to establish the validity of the continuous- 
historical method. Our first observation relates to terminology, a matter 
which admittedly is of secondary importance, and yet one that may lead 
to distressing confusion if it is not carefully conceived. There would be 
considerable gain in the exposition of Revelation if the inadequacy of 
much of the current terminology were recognized and if greater precision 
were observed in marking off various aspects of the several approaches to 
its exegesis. To mention one fundamental point, the differentiation of 
the schools of interpretation into the four mentioned above is calculated 
to result in a measure of confusion. The terms “‘preterist” and ‘‘futurist’’ 
obviously relate to the scope of the prophecies. The former term intimates 
that the book has in view only events contemporaneous with the times of 
the prophet, or in addition, at the most, events that are imminent from 
his vantage point. The term “‘futurist’’, on the other hand, contemplates 
that the prophecies concern, primarily at least, the great climactic events 
that find their center in the return of Christ. It follows, however, that 
there is only one other viewpoint that may be placed alongside of these 
two, namely, that which conceives of the scope of the Revelation as com- 
prehensive of the entire unfolding of the history of the kingdom. This 
“‘comprehensivist” viewpoint, to invent a term, is indeed that of the 
“church-historical” method which has been characteristic of Protestant 
exegesis since the days of Luther; it likewise is that of Professor Krom- 
minga’s similar ‘‘continuous-historical” position. But we wish to emphasize 
the point that the so-called “‘spiritual’’ school conceives of the scope of 
the book in equally comprehensive fashion; as held by Reformed expositors, 
at any rate, it also is frankly insistent that the Revelation has to do 
with the entire history of the kingdom of Christ. None of the current 
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designations of the last-named viewpoint are particularly apt. The term 
“philosophy of history’, often applied to it, seems to us misleading. A 
more acceptable name would be “‘kingdom-historical’’, which at least makes 
the point that the Revelation is concerned with the broad sweep of the 
unfolding of the kingdom of God to its great climax in the second Advent. 
This is unmistakably the scope of New Testament prophecy outside of 
the Revelation; in our judgment the testimony of the Revelation does not 
lead to any other conclusion. 


Once the student of the Revelation is clear as to the scope of its prophe- 
cies, he is prepared to devote his attention to the manner in which the 
subject matter is delineated. A most basic question that emerges at once 
is that of sequence. Are we to understand that the prophecies find con- 
tinuous fulfillment in the order in which they appear, or are there signs 
that the sequence of the visions and the sequence of their fulfillment are 
not the same? As the term ‘‘continuous-historical’’ indicates, Professor 
Kromminga decides in favor of continuity. His treatment of this aspect 
of the subject is, however, disappointing from at least two points of 
view. 


In the first place, we find it disappointing because the author takes no 
serious account of the position of discontinuity, which under the name of 
the principle of recapitulation or parallelism has had an honorable history 
and has found wide acceptance among the Reformed interpreters with 
whom Professor Kromminga is most intimately acquainted. Since this 
is the crux of the matter, we believe that it is unfortunate that it is virtually 
ignored in his discussion. 


Moreover, the positive exposition of the contents of the Revelation 
appears to us to fall definitely short of establishing continuity.’ Unless 
we have overlooked some vital points, it appears that the basic support 
for the principle of continuity is found in the conclusions drawn with 
respect to the “third woe” or “seventh trumpet” of Revelation 11:15 ff. 


“‘We have found a very definite continuous-historical trail in the 
Apocalypse of John. In the antichristian setup of the beast and the 
false prophet that trail leads right to the millennium. These figures 
are in the visions from chapter 13 till chapter 20, but we would not 
be able to judge from that as to the period of time during which 
they appear in human society. The clue to that question lies in the 
fact that these figures together belong to the content of the third 
Woe or the seventh Trumpet. This puts them in the whole series 
of Trumpets and of Woes’”’ (p. 347). 

“It is the seventh trumpet, or the third Woe, which brings the 
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dragon and thus introduces the combination that lasts till the battle 
of Armageddon, chapt. 16:16, 19:19 f.’’ (p. 319). 


If the principle of continuity is not assumed in advance, we fail to see that 
it may fairly be maintained that the seventh trumpet “‘brings the dragon’’. 
Revelation 11:15-19 plainly does not introduce the dragon. On the con- 
trary, these verses speak in terms of the consummation of the kingdom: 
“the kingdom of the world has become the kingdom of our Lord and of 
his Christ’’ (v. 15); the time of the judgment of the dead has come, when 
the servants of God receive their rewards and the unrighteous the divine 
retribution (v. 18). It is only in Chapter 12 that the dragon is introduced, 
but since, as Professor Kromminga admits, this chapter “sketches Satan’s 
attempts against the Church from her beginning’’ (p. 347; cf. p. 342), 
it is impossible to allow that it takes up where the sixth trumpet leaves off. 
In view of the fact that Chapter 12 introduces the dragon in connection 
with the historical career of Christ upon earth, and only afterwards speaks 
of the age-long conflict with the dragon, it provides perhaps the most 
unmistakable proof that the order of the contents of the Revelation is 
not set forth as disclosing the actual order in which the fulfillment will 
unfold. 


For similar reasons we are not satisfied with the argument that the 
“millennium” of Revelation 20 constitutes a separate segment of time 
beyond the present order because it is the last stage in the “historical 
series” of events unfolded in the latter chapters of Revelation. These 
chapters, as well as the earlier ones, contain so many transitions, are 
frequently so distinctly episodical in character, and specifically intimate 
so many instances both of recapitulation and of anticipation, that the 
theory of continuous order is shown to be in error. It is unwarranted 
exegetically, we believe, to conclude that the book means to disclose the 
precise chronological framework of the unfolding of prophecy to the con- 
summation. Nor does the emphasis placed upon the binding of Satan in 
Revelation 20 allow of the inference that this necessarily constitutes a 
distinct phase of Satan’s career beyond what has been depicted in the 
earlier chapters. To limit our remarks to one exegetical detail, we may 
point out that Revelation 12:13 ff., while depicting the dragon’s persecution 
of and warfare against the woman (who symbolizes the Church of Christ, 
as Professor Kromminga also maintains on p. 342), likewise discloses that, 
because of the divine protection, the dragon is completely unsuccessful in 
the last analysis, in carrying out his machinations against her. The 
restraint of Satan is not confined to the twentieth chapter of Revelation. 
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When the questions concerning the scope of the prophecies and the order 
of their fulfillment have been faced, there still remains the basic subject 
of the interpretation of the distinctive language of the book as it relates 
to details. This is the old question of a literal or figurative interpretation. 
It also involves a decision as to whether specific historical events or only 
forces and principles that operate in the history of the kingdom are being 
prophesied. It is our general impression that many students of the Revela- 
tion have been guilty of over-simplification at this point. Attempts to 
carry through a consistently literal interpretation founder upon the 
rocks of the patently symbolic character of many of the representations; 
various “‘spiritualizing’”’ expositions likewise are untenable because they 
fail to do justice to the unmistakable evidence of a realistic eschatological 
hope found here and in the rest of the New Testament. Rejecting the 
disjunction of “literal” and “‘spiritual’’, we judge that the extent to which 
history is being narrated and the extent to which the language is symbolic 
of spiritual forces and principles must be determined in each case by the 
most scrupulous evaluation of the context provided by the book itself and 
by the total prophetic and eschatological perspective of the Bible. Some 
matters, as, for example, the career of Christ set forth in Revelation 12 
and the several references to the second Advent, are given in terms which, 
judged by the rest of the New Testament, are rather didactic and literal. 
By and large, however, the message is disclosed through the vehicle of 
symbols. 

Professor Kromminga would probably be in general agreement with 
these last observations. At any rate, he seems to acknowledge that the 
historical and spiritual approaches are not antithetical (cf. pp. 323 f.). 
In general, indeed, we find a polemic against views which speak of “forces 
and principles” rather than of historical events, but he admits that ‘‘forces 
and principles are operative and find embodiment in such concrete phe- 
nomena” (p. 323). Our principal disagreement in this connection is the 
author’s readiness to identify several of the visions with specific events of 
history. Having identified the third woe with antichristian imperialism, 
he concludes that the second woe evidently has in view the emergence of 
Mohammedanism and the first woe depicts the barbarian invasions (cf. 
pp. 344 f.). Here we encounter an approach reminiscent of the old ‘“‘church- 
historical’’ method, which appeared to have had its day. The attempt of 
that school to explain the Revelation by placing its contents alongside of 
the developments of church history has been regarded by most recent 
orthodox interpreters as unsound for the reason that it looks to history 
rather than to Scripture for its guiding principle of interpretation. It is 
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one thing, we believe, to acknowledge that the Revelation, in common 
with the rest of the New Testament, deals prophetically with eschatology, 
including a climax of great events; it is something quite different to con- 
clude that the continuous history of the church and of the world are 
intended to be described concretely and in detail. That Mohammedanism 
was prophesied in the description of the extraordinary, apparently preter- 
natural or supernatural, locusts of the sixth trumpet is unconvincing. Nor, 
to mention another instance of exceedingly doubtful historical identifica- 
tion, do we regard the second beast, or false prophet, as having in view 
‘“‘the Christless education of humanism”’ (cf. p. 328). It appears rather 
that the second btast possesses more distinctly religious significance, for 
his primary function is to cause the inhabitants of the earth to worship 
the first beast (13:12), a function which is not explained by the statement 
that ‘‘education has increasingly passed from the control of the Church 
to that of the State, the imperialistic State. ..’’ (p. 328). Our reaction to 
this type of interpretation is, then, not merely that it is not duly cautious 
in its decisions as to details, but more especially that it has gone astray 
in its supposition that the key to the understanding of the details of 
Revelation is to be found, as Luther supposed, in a synoptic contemplation 
of its contents and the annals of history. 

Our rather lengthy discussion of certain principles of interpretation and 
their application leaves little room for an evaluation of the historical sec- 
tion of the book. We should not like to leave the reader with the impres- 
sion that we regard this section as inconsequential. It is, on the contrary, 
a very valuable and able history of the subject. There is displayed here a 
breadth and objectivity of spirit combined with theological insight and 
penetration that are very rare indeed. It is refreshing to find frank ac- 
knowledgement that premillenarians have often exaggerated the extent 
of chiliasm in the ancient church. The book is replete with acute observa- 
tions which mark Professor Kromminga as an eminent historian and 
theologian. He has, for example, made an excellent point in his discrimina- 
tion between ancient chiliasts and the modern futurists (cf. p. 314). In 
detail we have very little criticism to offer. If account were taken of all 
the extant writings of Hippolytus, we believe that all doubt that he was 
not a chiliast would vanish. Considerably less than justice has been done 
to Victorinus since the author does not appear to be acquainted with the 
revolutionary work of Haussleiter, a work which has demonstrated that 
the edition current for centuries under the name of Victorinus had actually 
been radically emended by Jerome in the interest of supplanting its original 
chiliastic exegesis. Among modern chiliasts Alford and Zahn might well 
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have been treated. But these details do not detract greatly from our 
indebtedness to Professor Kromminga for supplying an exceedingly 
valuable handbook on the subject of the history of chiliasm. 


N. B. STONEHOUSE 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia. 


Francis D. Nichol: The Midnight Cry. Washington: Review and 
Herald Publishing Association. 1944. 560. $3.50. 


It is a safe assertion that few can read this book without a revision of 
their estimate of William Miller and the Millerite movement of a century 
ago. The author gives a history which is also a defense. The title page 
offers as a subtitle a fair description of this book, ‘‘A defense of the character 
and conduct of William Miller and the Millerites, who mistakenly believed 
that the second coming of Christ would take place in the year 1844”. 

Mr. Nichol is frankly partisan in his presentation. He does not pretend 
to be an impartial judge but rather the attorney for the defense. He states 
his case and does his best to destroy the popular conception of the Mil- 
lerites as a “handful of fanatics’’ whose most colorful episode (October 22, 
1844) has been described in the Reader’s Digest (January 1943) as a 
“night of religious frenzy unequalled in American history”. Mr. Nichol 
is partisan but he is also fair. 

The book may be divided into three parts. In the first nineteen chapters, 
the author gives a historical sketch of the Millerite movement from the 
religious experience of the founder and his diffident beginnings as a lecturer 
in 1831 through the “great disappointment” of October 22, 1844. The 
second main section (roughly a third), chapters 20-28, defends Millerism 
against charges of fanaticism, of causing insanity, of encouraging the 
wearing of ‘‘ascension robes”’ and of setting forth ‘‘strange new beliefs’. 
The concluding two chapters deal briefly with the denominations springing 
from the movement and give a final resumé of the arguments. There are 
also copious appendices, an extensive bibliography, and an excellent index. 

This book is an important as well as an interesting one for the Christian. 
It is important that we form a correct view lest we bear false witness 
against a Christian brother, or, for that matter, an enemy. William Miller 
was a sincere, earnest, and able servant of God. He was handicapped by 
lack of education, especially in theology, which this reviewer believes 
to be the root cause of his error. His natural humility and judiciousness 
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would have prevented his method of interpretation had he been better 
informed. Miller’s generally orthodox beliefs, his sacrificial giving of his 
substance and self to the cause in which he so ardently believed, his 
reluctance to consent to the formation of a new adventist denomination, 
his humility in associating himself in the blame for the excesses of some of 
his followers, his confession of error after the “great disappointment” and 
his continuing trust in the Lord’s return, all combine to form a picture of 
a sincere Christian. His chief error was in his method of interpreting 
prophecy. 

This error is also embraced by the author of The Midnight Cry. Mr. 
Nichol holds that William Miller was substantially correct in his calcula- 
tions as to time. October 22, 1844 was the correct date, but Miller erred 
in supposing that Christ was to come to earth at that time. Rather 
Christ, on that date, passed from the Holy Place in the heavenly taber- 
nacle to the Most Holy. This latter interpretation, evolved by Hiram 
Edson after the disappointment and officially held by the Seventh Day 
Adventists (of whom Mr. Nichol is one), tends to color this defense of 
Millerism. 

William Miller was very largely self-taught in his study of the Scriptures. 
He used a Bible and a concordance and little else (cf. p. 150). He was not 
acquainted with the original languages nor did he consult commentaries. 
His method of interpretation was literal ‘‘unless there is clear proof that 
figurative language is being employed’”’ (p. 32). This did not prevent him 
from assuming that in Biblical prophecy a day means a year. It was this 
“‘day-year” principle applied to the key passage of Daniel 8:14 which led 
him to the conclusion in the year 1818 ‘‘that in about twenty-five years 
from that time all the affairs of our present state would be wound up” 
(p. 33). Christ’s return was to usher in the millennium. Accordingly he 
was opposed to post-millennialism, which he apparently understood to 
teach a natural evolution and process of betterment rather than progress 
through the supernatural gospel of Christ. No notice, it would appear, was 
taken of the non-millennial position that the gospel and wickedness both 
continue until the end. The only alternatives considered were the literal 
return of Christ around the year 1843-44 and a “‘spiritualized” return in 
the progress of the church. Here again Miller and his followers erred in 
failing fully to explore and understand the various views of the Lord’s 
return. Undoubtedly Millerism owed part of its rapid growth in the 
churches to its stress upon the actual return of Christ, and its final rejection 
by the bulk of the churches to the errors here indicated. 

In the portion of the book which deals with an answer to various charges 
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brought against Millerism, Mr. Nichol presents material that is of wider 
interest than might at first be imagined. For instance, in dealing with the 
question, “Did Millerism Cause Insanity, Suicide, and Murder?” he 
examines the medical evidence for charges of this nature brought against 
evangelistic religion generally. His discussion of mental instability and 
religious excitement is illuminating. 

A considerable section deals with the question of fanaticism, especially 
on October 22, 1844, and with the wearing of ‘“‘ascension robes”. Mr. 
Nichol makes a good case for believing that with but few exceptions the 
Millerites were in their places of worship on the fateful night, that they 
behaved circumspectly, and that they did not wear the robes of popular 
legend. He buttresses his arguments with quotations, and though the 
discussion sometimes seems tedious and the individual arguments rather 
weak, on the whole the defense is well handled and his case proved. 

The chapter dealing with the denominations springing from Millerism, 
notably the Advent Christian Church (First Day Adventists) and the 

“Seventh Day Adventists, highlights the fact that Millerism was not as 
far from the main stream of orthodoxy as is sometimes imagined. Miller 
held the main tenets of catholic Christianity. He never was associated with 
the idea that the Christian was to worship on the seventh day, rather than 
on the first day, of the week. He did not evolve nor accept Edson’s theory 
(passage of Christ from one place in heaven to another rather than to 
earth). After the “great disappointment” he continued to look for the 
return of Christ until his death in 1849. Looking back over his ministry 
it can truly be said that he roused many from lethargy. Nevertheless we 
cannot accept his methods of interpretation nor his conclusions. 

Mr. Nichol in writing this book with such painstaking care has put the 
church in his debt. It is one that the historian, the student of prophecy, 
and the general reader may peruse with advantage. It is a book which, 
if not definitive for the Millerite movement, is the closest approach to such 
an ideal presently existing. ; 

A. CuLVER GoRDON 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


ed. Henry P. Van Dusen: The Christian Answer. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 1948. xi, 195. $2.50. 


In the introduction, Dr. Van Dusen informs us of the origin and pur- 
pose of this challenging volume. It is the fruit of a decade of discussion of 
basic religious issues on the part of a discussion group including the most 
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outstanding figures in the circles of Protestant liberalism. The underlying 
spiritual attitude of the contributors to the book is indicated in the state- 
ment that “each of them has made his way along the intellectual and 
spiritual pilgrimage which is inescapable for the honest mind fully alive 
to the contemporary world of science and learning” (p. x). This implies 
that the convictions expressed by the authors are neither simply an 
inherited legacy nor views held in deference to any external authority. 
Each of the writers remains true to the ideal of a norm of faith that will 
not infringe upon the autonomy of human reason. 

In his brilliantly incisive analysis of the ‘‘world situation”, Paul Tillich 
strikes the keynote for the entire work. Two divergent lines of thought are 
combined in his diagnosis of the cause and the character of the present 
predicament of western civilization. It is in order to speak of western 
civilization, inasmuch as the cultural unity of the world is far from com- 
plete, as Tillich is well aware. The two lines are the principal components 
of our modern western culture, the one originating in the Biblical revelation 
and asserted with renewed emphasis by the Reformers and the other spring- 
ing from classical culture and revived in the humanistic Renaissance. 
From the Christian tradition, Tillich derives his profound insight that the 
proud pretensions of human reason to autonomy in the sense of self- 
sufficiency constitute the genesis of the ineluctable self-destruction of 
reason in both the theoretical and the practical realms. On the other hand, 
Tillich is so wedded to the classical and modern postulate of autonomy in 
the sense of independence of external authority that he can assert, ‘Here 
the principal point is the elevation of reason as the principle of truth above 
all forms of authoritarianism and obscurantism. This is a truly Christian 
issue even if it be fought out largely in humanistic terms” (p. 44). 

Both the Christian and the non-Christian factors enter into Tillich’s 
three-fold classification of the stages of reason in “bourgeois society”. 
The non-Christian factor at this point is distinctly Marxist, for Tillich’s 
dialectic is precisely the dialectic of religious socialism. Tillich’s Marxism 
appears most evidently in his ascribing of self-destructive mechanisms to 
the capitalist economy (p. 20). Its deep-rootedness appears in his making 
the economic development of modern western civilization the guiding 
thread for determining the meaning of its total development. The aesthetic, 
intellectual, political and ecclesiastical factors are made to revolve about 
the economic center. On the other hand, Tillich presupposes a religious 
focus in terms of which the economic together with the other special 
realms of human life are relativized. There is here a basic unresolved 
tension between the religious a priori and socialism. 
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The bearing of this characteristic feature of Tillich’s thought on his 
conception of the Christian faith comes to light in his discussion of ‘‘existen- 
tial truth”. Existential truth is “particular truth claiming validity on the 
basis of its adequacy to the concrete situation” (p. 31). Tillich spon- 
taneously identifies Christianity as a form of existential truth rather than 
that which may be accepted by everyone on the basis of man’s rational 
nature. As a matter of fact, both Tillich’s irrationalistic conception of 
Christian truth and the rationalistic view which he excludes are to be 
rejected. The genius of the Christian faith is found neither in the first 
instance in its being conformable to rational criteria nor in its existential 
adequacy, but in its having been revealed by God. The Christian believes 
not as the result of detached analysis nor because of the successful applica- 
tion of a-pragmatic test, but because by grace he has heard the voice of 
God in His Word. This hearing God’s voice has stupendous consequences 
for both reason and practice but it is not explicable in those terms. 

The problem of reconciling existential and rational truth appears from 
a radical Christian perspective to be an illusory one. Truth is one. It 
need not be reconciled to itself and it cannot be reconciled to error. So 
far as the Logos-theology: of the early church to which Tillich appeals 
(p. 33) failed to discern this, it must be criticised unsparingly. It was 
hardly the intention of a Justin or a Clement, however, ‘‘to develop the 
Church toward an inclusive reality which unites different existential inter- 
pretations as far as they are compatible with each other and with Christian 
principles” (idem). This is not to suppose that Protestant orthodoxy can 
hold aloof from the present world situation, as Tillich somewhat qualifiedly 
asserts (p. 39). Orthodoxy must maintain a self-conscious attitude of 
active antithesis to the alien elements that are predominant in that situa- 
tion. In opposing error, it must define and apply the truth in more con- 
sistent and concrete terms than has previously been done. But this may 
never permit the dissolution of the “stumbling blocks” which the Reforma- 
tion did not touch. We may not concede that “historical criticism of the 
Bible has liberated Christian truth from legendary, superstitious and 
mythical elements in the historic tradition” (p. 40). Far from achieving 
the liberation that Tillich glowingly portrays, the elimination of elements 
offensive to the natural reason of modern man eviscerates historic Chris- 
tianity of its concrete content, leaving a residue that is itself involved in 
the tragic self-contradiction of autonomous reason. 

The remaining writers, notwithstanding minor differences of emphasis, 
are at one with Tillich in their main thrust. Christian and non-Christian 
elements appear in juxtaposition throughout. On the one hand, in com- 
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parison with pure secularism and the liberalism of a past generation, 
elements derived from conservative Christian thought make their ap- 
pearance. This is most pronouncedly the case in the articles by Theodore 
M. Greene and John Knox. On the other hand, the standpoint of these 
thinkers falls short of the historic position of evangelical Christendom by 
reason of the retention of several of the most objectionable features of the 
old liberalism. . 

The first section of Greene’s article on “Christianity and its Secular 
Alternatives” is permeated with a wholesome sense of the distinctiveness 
of the Christian Message as opposed to both naturalism and humanism. 
His riegative argument is cogent as an ad hominem argument against 
secularism of both varieties, although it never rises to the level of an 
exhibition of the indispensability of the Christian alternative. In the latter 
section on the reasonableness of Christianity, it is encouraging to see the 
employment of such terms as “the supernatural”, ‘“‘revelation’’ and 
“original sin’. Unlike Tillich, Greene is prepared to assert the reality of 
God and the soul in much the sense in which they have been understood 
in traditional theistic thought. It is more doubtful whether he has at- 
tained to the peculiarly Christian-theistic view in these matters. The 
designation of the phrase “the resurrection of the body” as poetic (p. 69) 
renders it doubtful whether the supernatural in the sense of the miraculous 
is admitted. The rejection of the miraculous affects not only the notion 
of the supernatural but also that of revelation. Greene fails to make clear 
that there is anything more than a difference of degree between the Chris- 
tian revelation and general revelation in nature and history. He expressly 
rejects the infallibility of Scripture, which he regards as the record of 
revelation and not itself revelation (pp. 74 ff.). 

The inescapable corollary of the fallibility of revelation is the uncertainty 
of faith. Faith is made to correspond to uncertain probability rather than 
complete certainty or complete ignorance (p. 76). While “‘psychological’’ 
and “moral” certainty are admitted, “‘logical’”’ certainty is rejected (p. 77). 
Greene’s argument at this point rests on the assumption that only com- 
prehensive knowledge can guarantee unerring certainty. The Christian 
conception of revelation, however, provides certainty for man, limited as 
his understanding is, upon the basis of the comprehensive knowledge that 
is in God. Greene’s rejection of this orthodox thesis drives him to a com- 
paratively low estimate of the intellectual element in revelation, when he 
finds the absoluteness of revelation to consist in its being wholly adequate 
to human needs. But what need of man is more urgent than his need to 
know the truth? A revelation inadequate to convey understanding may be 
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an irrational encounter with Deity requiring a later non-revealed inter- 
pretation. But the Christian revelation contains interpretation of act- 
revelation as a prime ingredient and the Christian’s “‘encounter’’ with his 
Lord is in some measure mediated by this interpretation, and is the more 
adequate the more thoroughly it is conformed to God’s own interpretation 
of His mighty acts. 

Greene’s view of original sin, like his concepts of the supernatural and 
of revelation, involves an abstraction from the concreteness of the represen- 
tation found in Scripture and orthodox theology. He will have nothing of 
the stumbling-block of a historical fall and the communication of a corrupt 
nature by the-vehicle of ordinary generation, to say nothing of the imputa- 
tion of guilt. There are some splendid statements (pp. 80 ff.) as to the 
character of man’s natural corruption, but they are vitiated by their 
abstract context, especially by the tendency to confuse sin with finitude. 
This tendency is to be expected in connection with the rejection of a space- 
time locus for the status integritatis. The same tendency comes to even 
sharper expression in Knox's discussion of the individual Christian, where 
he devotes an entire section (pp. 169-176) to a consideration of sin and 
finitude, in which the tendency to ascribe to the conditions of finitude that 
which is due to the fall of man is strikingly apparent. Had Knox not 
adopted an outlook in which the Genesis narratives of Creation and the 
Fall are taken as myths (p. 180), his perplexities with respect to finitude 
and sin need never have arisen. 

Thomas’ article on “Central Christian Affirmations” exhibits the defects 
already noted, only in accentuated lines. It is particularly unfortunate 
that he unconsciously misrepresents both Fundamentalism and Puritanism, 
ascribing to the former a view of inspiration rejected by all its intelligent 
spokesmen (pp. 97 f.) and repeating against the latter the well-worn charge 
of “legalism” (p. 127). The necessity, infallible authority and sufficiency 
of Holy Scripture are rejected in a single paragraph (pp. 98 f.). Not only 
is the liberal dogma of the universal fatherhood of God asserted (p. 102) 
but the self-sufficiency of God is depreciated (p. 103; cf. page 106 with 
Aubrey’s express denial of the immutability of God as that in which nothing 
new emerges on page 141). It is clear that neither Thomas nor Aubrey 
acknowledge a God transcendent above the time and change of the crea- 
tures. At the most, God can provide the element of permanence within 
the flux of process. 

Thomas’ Christology and Soteriology, while not ignoring the history of 
doctrine, yet attach themselves to the weakest elements in that develop- 
ment. Thomas seems to be more at home with the Antiochene school than 
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at Chalcedon (pp. 115 f.). The normative value of the Nicene and Chal- 
cedonian formulas as well as of creedal statements in general is reduced toa 
minimum (pp. 116 f.). The mature doctrine of the Atonement in Calvin’s 
theology is rejected without reservation (p. 121, note 4), while abstract 
elements of truth are found in earlier conceptions. Thomas concludes with 
a modified moral-influence theory admitting an objective element after 
the manner of the governmental view (pp. 122 ff.). The conclusion of the 
article makes explicit the underlying estimate of doctrine as secondary to 
experience, and as a merely individual matter (p. 134). How men ex- 
pressing vital concern for what they call “social Christianity” can deny 
a social or corporate aspect to the doctrine of the church is hard to make 
out indeed. A saner, though by no means entirely satisfactory, view is 
expressed by Greene (pp. 78 ff.). 

The contributions of Aubrey and Knox, bearing on society and the 
individual respectively, display keen ethical insights. Neither, however, 
is free from the liberal mistake of exalting love at the expense of justice 
(pp. 139, 149, 177 ff., 181 ff.). Why, in the discussion of the social implica- 
tions of the gospel, little if anything is found of the Christian home, 
Christian schools, and the Christian state is inexplicable, unless we may 
suppose that the same vagueness that attends liberalism’s definition of 
Christianity attends also its applications of Christianity. There is yet 
need for the statement of the Christian answer to this world’s problems. 
Liberalism, however chastened, cannot do this as long as it fails to confess 
the Christian answer to the problem of sin. Orthodoxy also will fail in this 
as long as it remains complacent with its solution of the problem and 
indifferent toward the problems. 


WILi1aAM YouNG 


Toronto, Ontario. 


C.S. Lewis: Beyond Personality. New York: Macmillan. 1945. vii, 68. 
$1.00. 


People who defy classification, who can’t be pigeon-holed, are almost 
always interesting. The same is true of books — especially those which 
drip so regularly from the pen of the Oxford don, Clive Staples Lewis. 
We’ve heard enough from him by now (see Westminster Theological Journal, 
VI, 2, pp. 210-214) to realize that the usual adjectival combinations will 
never describe his writings. This is again true of his new volume, entitled, 
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Beyond Personality. It is neither light nor heavy, large nor small, merry 
nor sober. And yet it is all of these things and more. Let’s call it a light- 
tome, a large-small volume which is gaily reverent. As to its reading time, 
again what shall I say? One pleasant evening but also the rest of your life. 

In The Case for Christianity C. S. Lewis explains why the Christian 
belief is true. But in the present volume he seeks to describe, in his articu- 
late way, what Christian belief really is. And here the orthodox reader 
need have no fear that the book will disintegrate into a description of 
liberalism. The popular notion of Christianity is dealt a staggering blow 
as early as page three where the author states, ‘If Christianity only means 
one more bit of good advice, then Christianity is of no importance. There’s 
been no lack of good advice for the last four thousand years.”’ No, the 
author pictures no pseudo-, but historic, Christianity — and so it is that 
we find a serious attempt at a description of such doctrines as the Trinity, 
the Incarnation, and others, although throughout the book Scripture 
references are lacking. 

However, Mr. Lewis does not remain entirely loyal to his purpose. The 
book is as apologetic as it is descriptive. But this only enhances its value 
for, as an apologete, he strikes a new chord of deep resonance in defending 
the faith. He can pack a greater wallop into one sentence than Joe Louis 
can into a punch that starts from center-field. Besides the punch he also 
has the cunning of making an anemic Christendom vibrate with new 
thought, challenge, and life-blood. 

In view of this, it is all the more regrettable that we cannot pin a merit 
badge on Mr. Lewis without reservation. Although the author is essentially 
a straight thinker, he does’nt always have his thinking straight. He can 
pound the liberals eloquently on one page, yet speak their language on 
another. As for the Trinity he finally straightens himself out by erasing 
a former implication that the Father preceded the Son. Within eight pages 
he both ignores and assumes Common Grace. He can be Calvinistic in one 
paragraph, yet hold to resistable Grace and other Arminian leanings in 
others. Theology is called an exact science, but is later defined as based 
on experimental knowledge, when he discovers the Trinity in subjective 
experience rather than in the objective revelation of God (p. 11). On 
one occasion, at least, he becomes really offensive when he labels Christians, 
“little Christs”. This last is a logical outgrowth of his fanciful, though 
questionable, distinction between God’s begetting and creating. 

It must be remembered that it is but recently that the author came 
from the void of agnosticism. We need not be surprised, then, when we 
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see some of the grave clothes of his dead past. But it is a tragic pity that 
he has not learned to refrain from clothing some of the most precious 
mysteries of our holy faith in the grave clothes of perilous speculation. 
The iconoclastic spirit he has brought with him to the field of faith he 
has indeed learned to direct and control to a remarkable degree. But when 
he tries to interpret the doctrines of the Trinity, of the Incarnation and of 
Redemption he has exceeded the bounds which due deference to Scripture 
would require. Chapters IV-VII are in this respect particularly dis- 
appointing. 

It is true that Mr. Lewis often contradicts his own mistakes. He is, 
by self-admission, not a theologian but rather an unorthodox orthodox 
man. He stands out on the fringes of orthodoxy, as it were, to beckon men 
from the cold, agnostic, outer world to the warmth of really knowing. But 
Mr. Lewis will not be able to accomplish this end if he obliterates the lines 
of orthodox Christian distinction in the doctrines of the Trinity and the 
Incarnation. We shall not be helped by the following interpretation of 
the meaning and effect of the Incarnation of the Son of God: ‘‘The natural 
human creature in Him was taken up fully into the divine Son. Thus in 
one instance humanity had, so to speak, arrived: had passed into the life of 
Christ. And because the whole difficulty for us is that the natural life has 
to be, in a sense ‘killed’, He chose an earthly career which involved the 
killing of His human desires at every turn — poverty, misunderstanding 
from His own family, betrayal by one of His intimate friends, being jeered 
at and manhandled by the Police, and execution by torture. And then, 
after being thus killed — killed every day, in a sense — the human creature 
in Him, because it was united to the divine Son, came to life again. The 
Man in Christ rose again: not only the God. That’s the whole point. 
For the first time we saw a real man. One tin soldier — real tin, just like 
the rest of us — had come fully and splendidly alive” (pp. 26 f.). 

Beyond Personality does not tread the old paths but is always on familiar 
ground. The book literally scares one with strange and unfamiliar ap- 
proaches. Under the hand of the author, seemingly puerile things become 
profound illustrations. But regretfully it has to be said that Mr. Lewis’ 
analogies and illustrations have too frequently dragged down transcendent 
truths to the thought-forms of a philosophy of immanence that undermines 
orthodox Christianity. 


Jacos Dirk EpPINGA 


Dearborn, Michigan, 
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Wilbur M. Smith: Therefore, Stand. Boston: W. A. Wilde Co. 1945. 
xxiv, 614. $3.00. 


The volume before us seeks to offer ‘‘a plea for a vigorous apologetic 
in this critical hour of the Christian Faith”. It aims to defend in particular 
the Biblical doctrines of creation, of the resurrection of Christ and of His 
final return to judgment. In doing so the author would follow the example 
of the apostle Paul in his Athenian address. 

The argument on these three great doctrines is placed in a broad con- 
text. We are first made acquainted with the nature of the weapons with 
which the enemy attacks Christianity in our day (p. xiv). We are shown 
what great inroads the foes of Christianity have made on Christian terri- 
tory and how the forces of evangelicalism seem to have been well-nigh 
driven into the sea. Unbelief is rampant in the modern world (pp. 1-202). 

There are, of course, causes for this general unbelief. The natural man 
has a “bias against God”’ (p. 143). His mind is in darkness (pp. 147 ff.). 
Men have determined to live without God (p. 153). They have condi- 
tioned their children to do the same (p. 156). They have set too great 
store by material things; science has become their god (p. 160). Living in 
sin they refuse to believe (pp. 165 ff.). And back of all, there is the ever 
present influence of Satan and his servants (p. 175). As a result they 
have fallen into pessimism and despair (pp. 187-202). 

The main argument of the book now begins to take shape. Still prepar- 
atory to it is a chapter dealing with Greek civilization ‘‘that we might 
realize anew the similarity between the age of the glory of Athens and 
our own intellectual age” (p. xv). lt was to the Greeks that Paul came 
with his teachings on the doctrines of creation, resurrection and final 
judgment. Will Athens, compelled as she is by the sense of her own in- 
adequacy to worship the unknown god, accept the God who has made 
the heavens and the earth? (p. 263). “Athens knew about everything 
that was knowable, except the most important things: she did not know 
God, she did not know what to do with her sins ...” (p. 265). Will she 
accept the resurrection of Christ and His return to judgment if by revela- 
tion she is told of them? And in accepting them will she repent? And if 
we present the doctrines of creation, resurrection and judgment to the 
men of our age, will they accept them and repent? 

At any rate we must make the same high claim that was made by Paul. 
We must tell men that they will remain suspended in chaos and contra- 
diction if they do not accept the fact of creation (p. 289), and that they 
might as well believe the earth to be flat as deny the fact of Christ’s resur- 
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rection (p. 406). We must also tell them that “no one can raise a reason- 
able objection, say from the laws of logic or the demands of the human 
heart against a final and universal judgment of God upon men who persist 
in breaking His laws’”’ (p. 457). 

Let us note how the author makes good these high claims he makes. 
His argument for creation may be summed up in the following quotation: 
“If there is such a thing as cause and effect and, thus, there is such a thing 
as cause, as all will agree, and if it seems reasonable from causes for all 
things that we seek to ascend to a First Cause, as the originator of this 
universe, then the creation account in Genesis is not only reasonable, 
and acceptable, but it sets forth a truth to which logic inevitably leads 
us” (p. 284). 

There are, to be sure, those who are determined to say that there is 
no cause. Such will have to find some other theory “‘illogical as it may be, 
to account for the universe in which we live” (idem). There may also be 
those who even deny the existence of the universe but ‘‘with the intricate, 
fantastic, irrational theories concerning the non-reality of this great uni- 
verse, and of life itself, we have no time in a world like this. . .”" (pp. 272 f.). 
As realists we discuss only such things as “‘all our senses, and the very 
laws of logic, compel us to believe ...’’ (p. 273). Beginning thus we soon 
discover with G. D. Hicks that “‘we cannot be condemned forever to the 
mere treadmill exercise of an indefinite regress’’ and come ultimately upon 
a reality “that is there, so to speak, in its own right” (p. 291). Nor need 
we fear to present the idea of creation as reasonable because we cannot 
show it to be wholly explicable. With F. R. Tennant we may say: ‘‘ ‘Some 
ultimates, analysable [should read ‘“‘unanalysable”| and unassimilable, 
there must be. Theism needs but to allow that creation is one of them’ "’ 
(p. 282). Scientists themselves ought to be quite ready to accept the crea- 
tion doctrine. Do they not unanimously confess that science ‘“‘can tell 
us nothing about the origin of the world in which we live ...”? (p. 273). 
“In other words, what science cannot discover, scientists long to know" 
(p. 275). 

There follows an extensive discussion of the Genesis record, a compar- 
ison of the Biblical account of creation with non-Biblical accounts, a 
criticism of the idea of logical derivation. We cannot speak of these mat- 
ters further. The value and validity of all of this material depends in 
large measure upon the validity of the main point in the argument for 
creation. It is this main argument that we have brought to the fore. 

Essential to the author’s defence of the resurrection of Christ is his 
distinction between fact and meaning. ‘The meaning of the resurrection 
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is a theological matter, but the fact of the resurrection is a historical matter 

..”’ (p. 386). In his argument, therefore, he deals primarily with the 
fact of the resurrection. To convince men of the fact he deals at length 
with the empty tomb and the post-resurrection appearances. Living in a 
day when “‘the value of historical certainty is dogmatically insisted upon”’ 
(p. 359), we can give men an abundance of the sort of evidence they seek 
when investigating any other subject (p. 389). Since, then, the proof for 
the resurrection of Christ is so abundant and so wholly in accord with 
the modern scientific demand for proof we may call upon young men to 
take a stand upon it and accept it in its full significance (p. 430). ‘‘To 
reject the Resurrection is to go against every law of logic which man has 
discovered.’”’ Not only that, it is virtually to reject the whole of Christian 
teaching (p. 437). It is to ‘‘put out the one great light that can illuminate 
our future” (idem). 

The question of the final judgment is treated far more compendiously 
than either that of creation or the resurrection of Christ. Is there evidence 
for a final judgment as compelling as that for creation and the resurrection 
of Christ? In the chapter on creation the author found the fact of creation 
which everybody, barring a few extremists, accepted, to be a well-graded 
runway from which he could take off with men and reach God as the Crea- 
tor of the world. In the chapter on the resurrection he found a similar 
point of contact in the fact that the evidence for the resurrection is exactly 
the same sort of evidence as scientists demand when seeking knowledge 
in any field. In the first case, theists and non-theists have the concept 
of causality in common. In the second case, they have the concept of 
evidence in common. It is on this identity of content of the concepts of 
causation and evidence as between theists and non-theists, or Christians 
and non-Christians, that the author rests his case when seeking to make 
good his high claim for creation and the resurrection of Christ. Is there 
a similar point of contact in the minds of men in general for the idea of a 
final judgment? 

It is a little difficult to determine the author’s meaning at this point. 
Weare told that “apart from the Word of God we know absolutely nothing 
about a future judgment”’ (p. 446). This would seem to preclude the hope 
of a point of contact with those who do not accept the Scriptures as the 
Word of God. However, the author does seem to find a point of contact 
after all in the general idea of judgment. ‘‘Whatever one may think of 
the truth or falsehood of a final, universal, righteous judgment by God, 
no one can possibly deny the fact that judgment itself is an inescapable, 
daily experience, individually and corporately, for all mankind” (pp. 439 
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f.). There is also the testimony of men’s hearts to a judgment to come 
(p. 451). ‘Judgment is not only a scriptural doctrine. It is the inevitable, 
inescapable end of history, if there is anywhere ruling in this world a 
righteous God” (p. 455). The “laws of logic’’, then, and “the demands of 
the human heart’’ seem not merely to agree with what Scripture teaches 
about a final judgment day, but seem of themselves to demand what is 
there taught. Moreover, the orthodox apologists may be encouraged by 
such theologians as Barth and Reinhold Niebuhr who have “brought into 
sharp focus ... this inevitableness of final judgment’’ (p. 460). As we 
realize, then, that we need to preach this doctrine of the judgment with 
the authority of the Word of God we are comforted with the fact that 
“this need is exactly what is recognized among some of the outstanding 
leaders of thought of our day” (p. 462) who do not base their thinking 
upon the infallible Word at all. Having found a common meeting place 
with those whom we seek to win to a belief in a final judgment in the iden- 
tity of concept that we have, both as to judgments in history and as to 
the human heart and its basic moral demands, we can press our claims 
with confident hope of acceptance. Thus, then, on the question of a final 
judgment as well as on those of creation and of the resurrection of Christ 
we may still carry on a vigorous apologetic. We need only to push men 
to accept the logical conclusions of concepts they have themselves em- 
braced. Having accepted the fact and concept of cause, they ought logically 
to accept the fact of a Creator. Having accepted a concept of evidence 
by which they satisfy themselves of the actual existence of the realities 
of the world, they ought logically also to accept the resurrection of Christ. 
Finally, having accepted the fact of judgment as seen in history and as 
required by the moral consciousness of man, they ought logically to accept 
a final judgment of all men by Christ. 


For an understanding of the author’s argument it is important to note 
that he is not appealing to something in men that is hidden underneath 
their professed positions. He is appealing to the conceptions of cause, 
of evidence and of judgment that men have self-consciously formed for 
themselves. The distinction between what men say they believe in their 
professed positions and what, deep in their hearts, they believe in spite 
of their own professions is not introduced anywhere in the book. The 
argument may accordingly be said to be basically similar to that of Bishop 
Butler in his Analogy. Both Butler and Smith would simply ask men to 
be consistent with themselves and to apply the principles of interpretation 
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that they have already successfully employed in one field to a field that 
is new to them. The chief difference, apart from details, between the pro- 
cedure of Butler and that of Smith seems to be that Smith makes higher 
claims than Butler did. Butler felt that men had done justice to the evi- 
dence if they concluded that God did probably exist and Christianity was 
probably true, whereas Smith boldly affirms that men ought to conclude 
that Christian theism is certainly true. 

Our evaluation of the book under discussion may accordingly begin by 
affirming our agreement with the author when, in distinction from Butler, 
he asserts that of the creation of the world, of the resurrection of Christ 
and of His final judgment men ought to have no doubt. The evidence for 
these doctrines, as for the whole Christian scheme of things, is abundantly 
clear. In expounding Scripture, and especially St. Paul, Calvin has made 
this point quite clear. No apologetic argument dare omit or ignore this 
basic fact. It is equally clear, however, that the natural man refuses to 
see any fact in the universe, and therefore the universe as a whole, for 
what it really is. Calvin, again following Paul, is as insistent on this point 
as on the former. Men’s professed positions are the means by which they 
“keep under”’ or cover up the truth about themselves and the facts about 
them. This is true even when in these professed positions they say what 
is formally true. Deep down in their hearts men have the sense of deity; 
deep down they know they are God’s creatures and that God is the creator 
of the universe in its totality. Yet in their professed positions they assume 
the non-createdness of themselves and of the world at large. Deep down 
in their hearts they know that they are sinners before the Creator God 
and that judgment awaits them. Yet in their professed position they 
reduce good and evil to correlatives of one another. 

In refusing to make the distinction between what men profess to believe 
and what they believe deep in their hearts the author has chosen to follow 
Butler rather than Calvin and Paul. This is a matter of great disappoint- 
ment. Butler failed to prove by his method that Christianity is probably 
true; how much the more must one fail if one seeks by a similar method 
to show that it is certainly true. This is not to say that much of the mate- 
rial employed by the author is not good and apologetically valuable. But 
it is to say that there is in the book no adequate organizational principle 
by means of which the material can be made to tell its story in a truly 
effective way. 

The only organizing principle commensurate with the needs of the 
occasion is to be found in the position defended. If Christianity is to be 
defended as certainly, rather than probably, true, as the only reasonable 
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religion rather than as a mere faith-construct, this must be done, we be- 
lieve, by showing that nothing, either in logic or in fact, is intelligible to 
man except in terms of Christianity’s basic principles and differentiations. 
If logic, to be fruitfully employed, can be shown to require as its pre- 
supposition the Creator-creature distinction as this is maintained in the 
orthodox faith, then, and then only, dare we say to men that it is illogical 
not to accept the Christian position. If the concept of fact can be shown 
to be unintelligible except upon the presupposition of the counsel of God 
as controlling whatsoever comes to pass, then, and then only, dare we say 
to men that it is out of accord with fact not to accept the Christian position. 

Smith assumes that Christians and non-Christians mean the same thing 
when they speak of causation within the universe. He urges those who 
accept the fact of causation within the universe to be consistent with 
themselves and therefore to accept, also, the fact of the causation of the 
whole universe. That is the burden of his argument. But Aristotle did 
accept the fact of causation and he also accepted the idea of a first cause. 
And the author himself points out that the first cause of which Aristotle 
speaks is not the God of Christianity. Was then the father of logic illogical? 
We do not think so. He was strictly consistent with himself. The kind of 
first cause he believed in accords exactly with the kind of causation con- 
cept he spoke of as operative within the universe. 

Or again, it is of the essence of post-Kantian phenomenalism to assume 
that time and chanceare ultimate. This notion of the ultimacy of chance 
is one of the ingredients of its concept of causation. Such is the case with 
the work of G. Dawes Hicks to which Smith refers. Hicks argues that 
those who believe in causation within the universe should logically also 
believe in a first cause. While asserting his belief in a first cause, however, 
he specifically affirms that it must not be causation ‘‘in the strict sense 
of that phrase. For if it were, it would imply either a change in something 
already existing other than God, or else a change in God Himself, whereby 
from a condition of non-creativeness God passed into one of creativeness. 
And each of these alternatives is clearly contradictory." And on his 
assumptions Hicks is right. To ask men merely to be consistent with 
themselves when they have accepted the fact of causation within the 
universe usually means not to ask them to see the Christian position as 
certainly true, nor even to ask them to see it as probably true; it is to ask 
them to see that it is not true at all. 


In the chapter on the resurrection of Christ Smith again seeks for com- 


* The Philosophical Bases of Theism, New York, 1937, p. 176. 
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mon or neutral ground. This time he finds it in the common notion of 
historical evidence. If, then, men will only apply their accepted method 
of historical investigation they ought to accept the fact of Christ’s resur- 
rection. Could not the risen body of our Lord be touched with human 
hands and seen with human eyes? (p. 389). But Smith does not make 
clear how, if scientists would accept the fact of the risen Jesus on the basis 
of their own principles of evidence, they should also logically accept this 
Jesus as the Christ, the Son of God. Nor could he do so. On the commonly 
accepted concept of historical evidence in post-Kantian science, no fact 
can be accepted as a fact with scientific standing unless it is an essentially 
repeatable instance of a law that finds its ultimate reference point in man. 
Having misinterpreted every other historical fact by such a method, why 
should men suddenly make an exception and look at the resurrection of 
Christ for what it really is? When, therefore, we ask men to be consistent 
with their own principles of historical evidence and merely to apply these 
principles to the fact of Christ’s resurrection, we are really asking them 
to remain true to their initial error in order that they may thus escape 
ever being confronted with the real resurrection of Christ. 

As already suggested, the argument on the final judgment is not as 
clear as that on the two subjects discussed. Yet here, also, the author 
seems to base his apologetic argument on a general concept of judgment 
concerning which the general moral consciousness of man agrees. The 
courts in every civilized country recognize the necessity of punishment 
for personal crimes. The last war has convinced men that international 
crimes must also be punished. How then can they logically raise any ob- 
jection to a final punishment? (p. 457). If men believe in the fact of punish- 
ment within the universe, why should they not believe in a final punishment 
for wicked men at the end of all history? But, we ask, why do men believe 
in the fact of judgment? More often than not, it is because they think it 
useful for the evolutionary progress of the race. It is not because they 
think that, as God’s image-bearers, men have broken the laws of their 
Creator. For such men the whole course of history runs without God. 
Why then should they think of God as having anything to do with the 
end of history? In fact, why should they think of an end of history at all? 
The author spéaks of Karl Barth as teaching the “‘inevitableness of judg- 
ment” (p. 460). But Barth asserts emphatically that eschatology has 
nothing to do with dates on a calendar. For Barth, the creation of the 
world, the resurrection of Christ, and his return to final judgment are alike 
non-historical. To be sure, as a merely limiting concept or faith-construct, 
men such as Barth and Reinhold Niebuhr may logically believe in a final 
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judgment, but their basic principles of theology do not permit of a judg- 
ment at the end of time. It follows, then, that to ask men who believe 
in the fact of judgment within history simply to be consistent with them- 
selves and also to believe in a final judgment at the end of history, is usually 
to ask them, in effect, to make an illogical jump or else to reject altogether 
the final judgment as orthodox theology thinks of it. 

Much then as we may approve of the high aims of the book before us, 
and much as we may admire the industry that has gone into its making, 
we are bound to indicate that a general evangelical apologetic, inasmuch 
as it is bound to concede the autonomy of man to some extent, is not 
adequate for our day. A really “‘vigorous apologetic’’ must spring directly 
from a vigorous theology and must in its method be the direct implicate 
of such a theology. When setting forth their system of theology, Reformed 
theologians are anxious to be true to Scripture and, therefore, to make 
no concessions to the demands of the natural man. They are vigorously 
critical of Arminianism, though highly appreciative of good men who are 
Arminians, because they are convinced that it makes concessions to the 
natural man, and thus is virtually the hole in the dike through which the 
waters of naturalism may come to inundate the gospel of God’s free grace 
as proclaimed in the church of Christ. Why then should not Reformed 
theologians at least strive to develop a method of apologetic argument 
that dares to face the natural man and challenge the correctness of his 
interpretations of facts within the universe no less than of facts pertaining 
to the universe as a whole? In theology, men insist that all facts and all 
concepts of men have their meaning and are intelligible because of their 
ultimate reference point in the self-contained sovereign God. How dare 
they allow, in apologetics, that men are right in their conception of facts 
even when they make the would-be autonomous man the ultimate reference 
point of predication? 

One thing, at least, seems to be clear. A generally evangelical apologetic 
to a large extent defeats its own purposes. True enough much good may 
be accomplished, both by an Arminian theology and by a generally evan- 
gelical method of apologetic. In this fact all who love the Lord will rejoice. 
But how much more good may be accomplished by the grace of God 
through a more consistently Biblical theology and a more consistently 
Biblical apologetic. A generally evangelical apologetic does not drive 
the natural man into a corner with no hope of escape. It does not track 
him down till he is at bay. It does not destroy his last shelter. His fire 
is not altogether extinguished. There always remains to him, even by 
permission of the soldiers of the cross, the right to undermine the work 
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of God. If then the heart of man is desperately wicked, it will not fail to 
use the instrument of consistency and claim the right to reject the central 
facts of Christian theism. A plea for a vigorous apologetic ought therefore 
to be a plea for a genuinely Reformed apologetic. We may not be clear, 
indeed, as to the full implications of a truly Reformed apologetic. But 
this fact does not justify us in refusing to point out to those who, with us, 
love the Christian Faith that a generally evangelical apologetic, like a 
Roman Catholic apologetic, is inadequate for any time and especially 
inadequate for our time. 


CornELIuS VAN TIL 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia. 


Theodore O. Wedel: The Coming Great Church: Essays oh Church Unity. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 1945. vii, 160. $2.00. 


This book by a minister of the Protestant Episcopal Church is written 
in an irenic spirit, and has the ring of sincerity and candor on every page. 
Nowhere does the author use unfair polemics of any kind. He frankly 
recognizes that for the Episcopal Church, with less than five percent of 
the church population of America, to claim the right to set the terms for 
the reunion of Christendom must appear somewhat strange to non-Episco- 
pal Christians. 

The author regards orthodoxy as permanently dead, and rejoices in 
Neo-orthodoxy as that which has saved Protestantism (p. 42). He holds 
the characteristic Barthian view of the Scriptures: ‘‘The Book may be 
full of human relativities, misunderstandings, legends, myths. Once in- 
terpreted from within the community of Faith in which it appeared, it 
is seen to contain a Revelation from outside of history” (p. 41); ‘The 
Book is not yet Christianity. The community of Faith can be Christianity. 
Only within that faith can the Bible be Revelation” (p. 43). These typi- 
cally Barthian statements of course imply that the Bible cannot be ob- 
jective divine revelation. Dr. Wedel insists on it as axiomatic that the 
coming great Church must be apostolic in doctrine, yet he asserts that 
“honest Christianity can never return again to the authoritarian literal 
Bible. To that extent the nineteenth century has won an irreversible 
victory” (p. 38). Thus he must regard the Neo-orthodox doctrine of 
Scripture as something which can exist within the framework of apostolic 
doctrine. This principal point of the authority of Scripture having been 
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yielded, the remainder of the book will impress the orthodox reader as 
an argument about comparatively unimportant matters — worship, ordi- 
nation, church government and the like. Dr. Wedel regards Neo-orthodoxy 
as the only form of Protestantism which can stand before the assaults of 
modern science and philosophy. To the orthodox believer who must needs 
regard Neo-orthodoxy as not orthodoxy at all but only a more subtle 
form of Liberalism, it will seem that after this concession has been made, 
matters of church order and the like are hardly worth contending for. 

Dr. Wedel regards Modernism as a spent force. He is quite aware that 
it is incompatible with historic Christianity, and speaks of these as “‘vir- 
tually two religions” with ‘‘an essential gulf” between them (p. 42). He 
even says that “The modernized version of Christainity could almost be 
described as ‘Christianity without God’ " (p. 40), and he realizes the havoc 
that Modernism has wrought in American Protestantism: ‘‘Grievous has 
been the hurt of the daughter of God’s people. An entire generation or 
more has grown up, even within the Churches, who have never heard the 
true Christian Gospel” (p. 41). He regards Neo-orthodoxy as a vast im- 
provement over both Modernism and Orthodoxy, and as undoubtedly the 
wave of the future in Protestantism. 

The problems which loom large in the author’s mind as obstacles to 
the reunion of Christendom are problems which will impress the orthodox 
reader as minor ones, to be faced only after the major ones have been suc- 
cessfully hurdled. The reviewer ventures to predict that those who now 
regard the Barthian view of Scripture as the only defensible view, will 
not in the future regard matters of church order and worship, sacraments 
and ordination, as permanent barriers to church reunion. They may re- 
gard these as relatively important, and haggle over them for their bargaining 
value, as diplomats hold out on this or that point to win an equivalent 
concession from opposing diplomats; but they will hardly regard these 
as absolute matters of principle, to be maintained regardless of the cost. 
For he who has abandoned the orthodox doctrine of an objectively authori- 
tative Bible has cut away the ground from beneath the position that any- 
thing whatever can be an absolute matter of principle to be retained at 
all costs. 

Dr. Wedel seems to be quite unaware of what is perhaps the greatest 
obstacle of all to the reunion of Christendom — the deep doctrinal disunity 
within the existing Churches. It may be that in no Church is this internal 
disunity more real than in his own, in which modernist, evangelical and 
sacerdotal conceptions of Christianity exist side by side. From the stand- 
point of Biblical Orthodoxy, it would seem that to seek the reunion of 
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Churches which are themselves individually involved in deep doctrinal 
disunity concerning the very meaning and nature of the Christian religion, 
must be a pointless task. If the coming great Church is to be a house 
divided against itself as to the very nature of the Gospel, it would seem 
hardly worth the effort to achieve it. Admittedly the division of Christen- 
dom into many Churches is a great evil. But the deep cleavage between 
naturalistic and supernaturalistic views of Christianity which exists in 
many of these Churches, is an even greater evil. If this greater evil cannot 
be remedied — and so far it has not been — will anything really be gained 
by accomplishing the cure of the lesser evil? Relatively it must be regarded 
as both external and unimportant, as long, that is, as the Churches are 
themselves internally divided between naturalism and supernaturalism. 

Dr. Wedel states that ‘the only real divisive force in the Christian 
family of God is heresy. When community of basic faith in Christ ceases, 
table fellowship must cease’’ (pp. 135-6). With this statement the reviewer 
is in hearty agreement. But how is heresy to be defined? Dr. Wedel sug- 
gests no basis for definition, beyond his implication that it is that which 
disrupts “community of basic faith in Christ’’. In another place he calls 
the Nestorian Church “‘heretical’’ (p. 127). Nestorianism, denying the 
unity of the Person of Christ, is unquestionably a heresy. But would 
Dr. Wedel deny that there are great numbers of Protestant ministers and 
theologians who, because they deny the reality of Christ’s two natures 
and his truly divine Person, are even more heretical than the Nestorians? 
It is true, of course, that this heresy has not been incorporated into the 
creeds of Protestantism. We live in an era when by-passing the creeds 
is deemed more politic than either enforcing or radically altering them. 
But can it be seriously denied that heresy concerning Christ’s Person and 
natures is widely tolerated in Protestantism today, and that in high places? 
And what of the work of Christ? Is it heretical to substitute a “moral 
influence’, or a mystical, view of the atonement for the satisfaction doc- 
trine of the historic faith? Surely basic error concerning Christ’s work 
is as serious as basic error concerning Christ’s Person. Yet it can hardly 
be questioned that ‘moral influence” and mystical views of the atonement 
are prevalent in Protestantism today. In short, it seems to the reviewer 
that Dr. Wedel, in assuming the essential doctrinal soundness of the major 
Protestant bodies of the present day, is cherishing a delusion. Protestant- 
ism is permeated with heresy today, and heresy, as Dr. Wedel himself 
truly asserts, is the real divisive force in the Church. It is time for judg- 
ment to begin at the house of God, not only because of the evil of disunity, 
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but even more because of the evil of heresy. Indeed, while heresy is com- 
placently tolerated, disunity may be a duty rather than a sin. There can 
be no real remedy for disunity until the Churches frankly face the heresy 
and remove it from their midst, medically if they may, surgically if they 
must. But of a disposition to undertake this task there is presently not 
the slightest indication. 

The historic Presbyterian view that Presbyterian church government 
is appointed in Scripture and therefore is to be maintained in the Church 
jure divino is not even considered by the author, except, perhaps, in his 
blanket condemnations of “‘literal Biblicism’’, as when he says that ‘Church 
polity is about the worst place in which to try out Bible Fundamentalism” 
(p. 88). All forms of church government, prelatic or otherwise, he regards 
as more or less complex products of tradition which have developed from 
a very simple basis in Scripture. Even though he regards the historic 
episcopate as the product of Church tradition rather than as a matter of 
divine appointment in Scripture, still he regards it as something which 
must be retained in ‘‘the coming great Church’’: ‘‘Here is something too 
precious to let go — that chain of laying on of hands by which, as Bishop 
Gore rejoiced to say, ‘the generations are bound together in one’. In all 
our aspirations toward Christian unity, this must be held fast”’ (p. 157). 
The believer in the historic Reformed position of the authority of Scripture 
in the sphere of church government will find this attitude difficult to under- 
stand. How can anything which is admitted to be rooted in Church tra- 
dition rather than in the Word of God be regarded as “‘too precious to 
let go’? Historic Presbyterianism regards the Presbyterian form of church 
government as divinely appointed, and, therefore, not something ‘‘too 
precious to let go’’, but rather something concerning which the Church 
has no right even to consider whether it is too precious to let go or not. 
For that which is divinely appointed may not be made a matter for judg- 
ment of value by the Church. Shall the Presbyterian give up that which 
he believes to be necessary because divinely commanded, in favor of what 
the Episcopalian regards only as a matter exceedingly precious because 
of age-old ecclesiastical tradition? 

Throughout the book Dr. Wedel takes the ground that the Roman 
Catholic Church is a true Church of Christ. Yet he admits that “Rome 
has denied the priority of the Gospel and has enthroned an historical 
institutionalism in its stead’’ (p. 94), and he adds that “‘There has been 
in Rome a theological apostasy” (p. 95). Yet he hopes for the healing of 
the breach between Rome and the rest of Christendom. 
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Against Dr. Wedel’s assertion that the idea of the Invisible Church is 
foreign to the Bible (p. 53), it may be pointed out that the germ of the 
idea exists in the Old Testament conception of the Remnant, the spiritual 
Israel within the external, nominal Israel, a conception which the apostle 
Paul developed further in his discussion of election in Romans ix-xi. Cer- 
tainly the doctrine of election as taught by Paul necessarily involves the 
concept of the Invisible Church. Dr. Wedel states: “The Church... isa 
corporate body with which God is in a peculiar relationship. This relation- 
ship, or covenant, is an objective fact, regardless of whether man’s response 
to it is a worthy or unworthy one”’ (p. 54). Surely this statement is not 
to be understood as meaning that mere membership in the Visible Church 
carries with it the benefits of salvation and eternal life. But if it does not 
mean this, then it requires the doctrine of the Invisible Church to render 
it tenable, for the Invisible Church is the company of those who possess 
not merely the external and objective status of the covenant, but the 
spiritual and subjective experience of its saving power as well. 

The volume contains some very incisive criticisms of the weaknesses 
and faults of American Fundamentalism, its individualism, its atomistic 
tendencies. The contrast drawn between “‘discipleship Christianity’’ and 
“covenant Christianity” is very much to the point (p. 69). 

Apart from his rejection of Orthodoxy and his espousal of Barthianism, 
two of Dr. Wedel’s statements caused the reviewer considerable surprise. 
On page 116 he affirms that the Te Deum is ‘‘undoubtedly inspired”. On 
page 111 he seems to sound a pantheistic note: ‘‘Mysticism ... is always 
in danger of ... ignoring the gulf between God and guilt which prevents 
man’s absorption into holy deity”. It is not guilt but creaturehood which 
‘prevents man’s absorption into holy deity”’. 

Dr. Wedel has made a kindly and earnest effort to understand and 
appreciate the principles and attitudes of Churches other than his own. 
Those who share his conviction that “honest Christianity can never return 
again to the authoritarian literal Bible” will regard his book as a contribu- 
tion toward the achievement of the reunion of Christendom. But those 
who still hold to the objective authority of the Scriptures for faith and life 
will find Dr. Wedel’s studies largely irrelevant because they depend on 
assumptions which the orthodox believer cannot allow. 

‘ 


JOHANNES G. Vos 


Clay Center, Kansas. 
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Members of the Faculty of Westminster Theological Seminary: The 
Infallible Word. A Symposium. Philadelphia: The Presbyterian Guardian 
Publishing Corporation. 1946. ix, 300. $2.50. 


As the sub-title indicates, this is a symposium. As such, it shares both 
the limitations and the advantages of this method of presentation. This 
is not the work of one man, but of seven, John Murray, Edward J. Young, 
Ned B. Stonehouse, John H. Skilton, Paul Woolley, R. B. Kuiper, Cornelius 
Van Til. Since all of the writers are members of the faculty of Westminster 
Theological Seminary, and have written as such, we can rightly take this 
book as setting forth the point of view and teaching of an American theo- 
logical school. A symposium written by not two or three teachers, from 
perhaps one or two departments, but one written, as this is, by seven men, 
teaching in six departments, is representative of the thought of the school. 

Necessarily, there is not the same unity which there would be had one 
man written the whole. There is the unity of theme and a remarkable one- 
ness of view-point and interpretation. There is repetition. One writer 
will make a point which another has already made — the testimony of 
Jesus to the inspiration and authority of the Old Testament (p. 23 and 
p. 53), the inward witness of the Holy Spirit to the Scriptures as the Word 
of God (p. 62 and p. 97), the inability of the natural man to discern spiritual 
truth (p. 45 and p. 193). 

There is the value of several minds each discussing the one theme, the 
Scriptures, from the point of view of that department of theological 
encyclopedia to which he is devoting a life of study. Thus each phase 
of the topic can be treated by an expert. A systematic theologian begins 
this book with a discussion of the infallibility of Scripture. A careful 
student of Old Testament language and problems sets forth evidence for 
the divine authority of the Old Testament. The professor of New Testa- 
ment continues with a similar consideration of the New Testament. An- 
other teacher of New Testament, with careful scholarship, sets forth the 
history of the transmission of the Scripture text showing that today textual 
criticism has been able to give us “‘substantially the autographic text’’ of 
the original manuscripts. A church historian then considers in the light of 
historic experience the proper use and understanding of Scripture and 
popular misconceptions and abuses. The professor of practical theology 
gives us a delightful chapter on “Scriptural Preaching” in which he shows 
how our concept of Scripture will affect both the content and the method 
of our preaching and then gives us his conviction as to the type of preaching 
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most consistent with the historic Reformed view of the Bible. ‘The com- 
bination of correct Scriptural analysis and sound Scriptural synthesis 
insures Scriptural preaching par excellence” (p. 254). The volume closes 
with a discussion by an apologist of the relation of the doctrine of natural 
revelation to that of Scripture revelation according to Reformed theology, 
in the course of which the history of the development of the philosophy 
of natural revelation is traced and its failure demonstrated. 

The title of this book, The Infallible Word, has been carefully chosen and, 
as we are told in the preface, “is derived from the language of the first 
chapter of the Westminster Confession of Faith’ (p. v). Indeed, reference 
to the Westminster Confession of Faith is constantly being made, for it 
is that Reformed formulation of the doctrine of Scripture which is here 
being expounded and defended. Perhaps the chief value of this book lies 
in its excellent integration of critical and textual problems of Scripture 
with a basic philosophy and theology and the setting forth of the implica- 
tions of the whole for practical Christian preaching and living. With clear 
insistence this point of view is held to. We are told, ‘Because certain 
critical scholars choose to refuse to discuss the theological questions in- 
volved in the formation of the Old Testament canon need not deter us 
from so doing. When men endeavor to account for the Old Testament 
canon upon the basis of historical considerations alone, how unsatisfactory 
their attempts are!’’ (pp. 86 f.). ‘It is well known that Reformed theology 
has a distinctive doctrine of Scripture. It is our purpose in this chapter to 
show that for this reason it has an equally distinctive doctrine of natural 
revelation” (p. 255). The result of this total view of Scripture and its 
fundamental concepts can be no other than evangelical, yea evangelistic, 
zeal. The passion of the Gospel message cannot be overlooked, nor is it. 
“Redemption may be said to be the central theme of Holy Writ. Now the 
Scriptural teaching of redemption is adequately summed up in the phrase 
salvation by grace. It follows that the system of truth taught in the Bible 
and the Biblical doctrine of salvation by grace are one”’ (p. 232). 

This book has been written by a group of scholars who demonstrate their 
scholarship not only by a wide acquaintance with the literature of their 
field but also by an attitude of mind which seeks to understand the ques- 
tions and problems raised by the critics of the Bible, to appreciate their 
view-point, while differing with it, and to make use of the common tools 
of scholarship. Thus when Pfeiffer declares his opinion that fraud entered 
into the production of the Pentateuch, our writer says, ‘‘All honor to 
Dr. Pfeiffer, who frankly asserts that three of the most influential writings 
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in the Old Testament were technically fraudulent” (p. 78). There is a 
willingness to admit that for the conservative scholar there are problems. 
“‘The conscientious student has, therefore, great difficulty sometimes in re- 
solving problems raised by apparent contradictions” (p. 6). Again, speaking 
of Justin’s estimate of the epistles, ‘‘We can only wish that Justin had com- 
mented expressly on his estimate of the epistles in relation to the Gospels. 
There are real problems which press for solution” (p. 132). Note this kind of 
appreciation, ““‘We can but admire their [modernist theologians’] consis- 
tency” (p. 290). There is a willingness, even a desire, to make use of 
critical treatment of the text. ‘In the exercise of the textual criticism 
necessary for us, we should seek to make use, as already indicated, of all 
the important materials available as witnesses to the text of the Bible’’ 
(p. 166 f.). Incidentally, it seems to this reviewer, that the men who deal 
in the field of textual criticism have a finer appreciation of the work of the 
destructive critics, though none the less unyielding opposition to them, 
than do some in other fields. The conservative scholar has nothing to fear 
from the work of the radical. He has a duty to understand what the radical 
is saying, to speak his language for argument’s sake, to give him credit for 
work well done, to show him the fallacy of his conclusions and to insist that 
he be true to his own assumptions. All of this our writers have done. 

The writers are keenly aware of the importance of Karl Barth and those 
who follow his general point of view. No less then five of the seven chapters 
in the book give attention to Barthianism. Early we are told that there is 
a cleavage within Protestantism today, “It is the cleavage between what is 
called Barthianism and the historic Protestant position” (p. 41). Barthian- 
ism is unmasked and not allowed to parade falsely as traditional orthodoxy. 
“The Barthian theology of the Word is basically as antithetical to the 
historic Christian doctrine of the canonicity of Scripture as the Ritschlian” 
(p. 100). Since for Barth the Bible is not historically and objectively the 
Word of God, but only becomes the Word of God when and where it 
speaks to me, it is shown “that Barthianism destroys the very foundation 
of Christian preaching” (p. 224). 

Shallow thinking conservatives will feel that this book gives too much 
attention to the theories of the opponents of orthodoxy and will dismiss 
it with the thought, ‘The Bible needs no defence’. Narrow modernists 
will probably call it “obscurantist” and let it goat that. Liberals who know 
scholarship and fair-mindedness when they see it, will likely say that though 
they differ with this book, at least it shows that there is in America a school 
of thoroughly respectable defenders of plenary inspiration. Conservatives, 
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anxious to understand better the theological issues of the day as related to 
the Scriptures and to be able intelligently to give a reason for the hope that 
is in them, will be happy that this book has been written. 


Howarp Davin HIGGIns 
Flushing, L. I., N. Y. 


ed. Vergilius Ferm: Encyclopedia of Religion. New York: The Philo- 
sophical Library. 1945. xix, 844. $10.00. 


This new volume is a generous tome which will be of great assistance 
to the busy minister who is not omniscient and who needs to verify his 
facts, historical and ecclesiastical, from time to time. Furthermore, there 
are few men who will not learn more than they now know by referring to 
its pages. The arrangement is alphabetical, and a hasty estimate would 
indicate that the book contains over five thousand articles. Each is signed 
by the initials of one of the some one hundred and ninety contributors. 
A key to these initials and a separate index of contributors, briefly identi- 
fying them, are both to be found at the beginning of the volume. 

The work is not, however, without weaknesses. Although the con- 
tributors are drawn from the ranks of Protestants, Roman Catholics, 
Jews and others, by far the larger number are Protestants. Among these 
only a very small number could be classed as conservative in their position 
with reference to the Scriptures. In the assignment of articles, there does 
not seem to have been uniform wisdom employed. For example, the article 
Inquisition, The is written by a Roman Catholic, while the article fumda- 
mentalism is by a modernist Protestant. A member of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church was invited to write the article Reformed Episcopal 
Church, and as a result the article is inaccurate. It is wise, however, that 
the article Negro Church and several related articles are from the pen of a 
Negro, Dr. Benjamin E. Mays. The article Calvinism is by a Methodist 
and that on Arminian theology by a theologian of the United Brethren 
whose theology is akin to that of Methodism. This latter article, though 
by a sympathetic hand, is hardly an adequate exposition for even the short 
compass of the volume before us. 

The amount of space occupied by the various subjects is rather remark- 
able for its lack of uniformity. It is to be observed that Calvin, John has 
three column inches, while Luther, Martin has over twenty-one. There is 
an article entitled modernism, written by a Roman Catholic, which is over 
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twenty-five column inches long and which deals almost entirely with 
modernism in the Roman Church; the article modernist is by a Protestant 
and occupies exactly one and one-half inches. 

If the Encyclopedia is looked at from the point of view of classification 
of subject, there are rather wide variations in the quality of the contri- 
butions.. Some of the more excellent work seems to be in connection with 
biographical articles, though they are not uniformly good. Among the 
best are the studies of nineteenth century German theologians by Otto A. 
Piper of Princeton. These are models of their genre. Other commend- 
able work in a similar field comes from Andrew K. Rule of Louisville. The 
philosophical field is one of the weakest. Too many articles were entrusted 
to a faculty member in a mid-western university who is an enthusiast for 
panentheism. His enthusiasm for that subject spills over unduly sometimes 
into his articles on other matters. The contributions concerned with 
biblical criticism often take a radical position. That on Old Testament, 
literature, for example, presents a thoroughgoing Wellhausen outlook with 
very slight regard for later critical work which would tend to promote 
caution with reference to this view. 

The articles on various Presbyterian bodies, largely by an Auburn 
scholar, are not entirely satisfactory. Those under the headings Reformed 
Presbyterian Church in North America, and Reformed Presbyterian Church 
of North America (one heading) and Wee Free Church are examples. The 
latter entry, as a main entry, is a bit discourteous in any case. The reference 
here to Aberdeen is quite inaccurate, and the view of the property settle- 
ment following the 1901 union is prejudiced. It is unfortunate, in the 
judgment of the reviewer, that Sidney E. Mead, in certain articles dealing 
with phases of New England theology, presents without cautionary qualifi- 
cation his view that N. W. Taylor and the New Haven Theology represent 
a development of the Old Calvinist, rather than of the Edwardian, tra- 
dition. ; 

A notable feature are the long sections dealing with Buddhist Terminology 
and Chinese Terminology. A large group of articles is, in each case, gathered 
under these headings. The articles on Mohammedan and Hindu terminol- 
ogy are, on the other hand, scattered in alphabetical order throughout the 
volume. 

There are two articles entitled Jaw, but the distinction between them is 
not very clear; nor is it apparent why there should be separate contributions 
entitled respectively, Athanasian Creed and Quicun(m)que. On the other 
hand limitations of space do not seem sufficient explanation for some 
omissions. There is no article about any of the New England Mathers. 
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Although the Federal Council of The Churches of Christ in America has 
almost a column, there seems to be no mention of the American Council 
of Christian Churches or of the National Association of Evangelicals. 
Typographical errors, although difficult to avoid in a work of this character, 
are still too frequent. 

A very valuable feature of the book are the brief bibliographies with 
which many articles are provided. By and large, these furnish much very 
helpful information. It is interesting to note the fact that the biographical 
articles include the living as well as the dead. 

The Encyclopedia of Religion, in spite of its infelicities, remains a very 
useful handbook. ‘There is nothing of a comparable nature, which is 
up-to-date, known to the reviewer. 

PauL WOOLLEY 

Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia. 


Lindsay B. Longacre: The Old Testament: its Form and Purpose. New 
York and Nashville: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. 1945. 264. $2.00. 


This book is in reality an apologetic for an anti-supernaturalistic inter- 
pretation of the Old Testament. That the term anti-supernaturalistic is 
not too strong will appear from a consideration of what the volume teaches 
about God, about revelation and about miracles. 

In the Old Testament, it is said in effect, the word ‘‘God”’ is to be re- 
garded as a sign or symbol of whatever idea the writer or speaker may 
have had in mind (p. 212). Different writers or speakers apparently had 
different ideas. For example, ‘fone man thought of God as cruel; an- 
other thought of him as loving. One thought of him as concerned with 
all the paraphernalia of an elaborate ritual; another thought of him as 
scorning such things” (idem). In every case, we of today must take care 
to interpret the word “God” in its proper setting “‘permitting it to stand 
for the idea of God held by the person who used it, and not attributing 
to it different ideas of God held by others’”’ (idem). If by these caveats 
the author merely meant that we should examine carefully the usage of 
the word ‘‘God”’ by different persons who are mentioned in the Old Testa- 
ment, there could be no quarrel. Certainly, every devout reader of the 
Bible knows that when Isaiah spoke of God, and when Rabshakeh spoke 
of Him, there was a difference. What Isaiah said was correct, and what 
Rabshakeh said was not correct. No true Christian today will be deceived 
by the low view which Rabshakeh held of Israel’s God. 
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This, however, is not what Dr. Longacre means. For him, the Old 
Testament itself ‘‘comes from men of different backgrounds, personalities 
and experiences”’ who held different ideas of God. That this interpretation 
of the author’s position is correct is made clear by what is said about the 
first appearance of true monotheism. The earlier prophets, we are told, 
—and this includes Jeremiah — were practical monotheists. But none 
of them had ‘‘reached the level of real monotheism”, that is, ‘“‘that there 
is but one God and that he is the God of the whole earth” (pp. 122 f.). 

Apparently no one would ever have “reached the level’’ of real mono- 
theism, if it had not been for the Babylonian captivity. This captivity 
caused to take on new importance the ‘question of other gods’’ (p. 122). 
Why the captivity should raise this question more than the presence of 
continued polytheism in Palestine and of previous serious crises in Israel's 
history is, the writer believes, not satisfactorily explained by the author, 
nor, for that matter, has it really been explained in any satisfactory way 
by any “critical” writer. At any rate, the captivity is supposed to have 
given to this question new importance. Consequently, we find a proclama- 
tion of real monotheism which was so clearly and convincingly set forth 
that the question was not argued again (p. 123). 

Who was it that, by his reaction to the circumstances produced by the 
Exile, thus hit upon ‘‘real monotheism”? He must have possessed one of 
the most —if not the most — penetrating minds of all time. He must 
have been greater than Moses, or David, or Amos and Hosea, or Isaiah 
or Jeremiah. Who was he? No one knows. His name, his habitat — not 
even how much he wrote — nothing has been preserved by tradition con- 
cerning him. For him, the first in penetrating insight, must be reserved 
the designation — second Isaiah. To use Dr. Longacre’s language, he is 
a “poet-prophet” (p. 122). Thus, in the Old Testament, there are to be 
found varying views of God. As far as this reviewer can discover, there 
is no evidence in the present volume that the author believes the God of 
whom the Old Testament speaks to be an objective metaphysical reality. 

The doctrine of revelation herein presented, when judged from the 
standpoint of true Biblical theism, must be regarded as woefully inade- 
quate. The teaching that “what is written in the Old Testament was, in 
effect, written by God himself” has become, we are told, a “‘doctrine more 
and more difficult to maintain’’, for it confronts us with “essentially the 
alternative between reliance upon a living process, in which the writings 
constitute but one of the factors, and reliance exclusively upon documents 


written two thousand and more years ago, in which case the writings con- 
stitute the only factor” (p. 235). The Old Testament, therefore, is not 
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to be regarded as the Word of God written. Rather, “this alleged quality 
of divinity was not attributed to these writings until long after their authors 
were dead” and was “gratuitously imposed upon them in the interest of 
later ideas’’ (p. 239). 

What, then, is the Old Testament? It is, we are told, “the report and 
product of those spiritual experiences which gave the Hebrew race a unique 
place in the history of the world” (p. 226). Again, “the timeless, univer- 
sal aspiration of the heart of man for fellowship with God” is more clearly 
presented here than elsewhere (p. 228). Here we are told of men who 
found God, as it were, “‘on their own responsibility” (p. 241). When the 
men of the Old Testament uttered a ‘“‘Thus saith the Lord’’, what they 
were really doing was the same thing as a modern man does when he says, 
“This is the truth as I see it’’ (p. 244). Revelation, regarded as the com- 
munication of information in words by God to man, apparently is excluded, 
and as a substitute we are presented with an Old Testament which is 
merely the record of the religious experiences of certain Hebrews. 

The anti-supernatural position for which this book contends becomes 
particularly clear in the treatment of miracles. For the author, the prob- 
lem seems to center about what to do with “descriptions of physical facts 
that just do not happen” (p. 229). The traditional answer, he says, has 
been to call these events miracles, but for this idea there is no word in 
Hebrew, nor was the idea itself to be found in Old Testament times (p. 
231). Since the events in question “‘are always associated with some great 
person” and “reflect the fame and glory ascribed to these persons by later 
generations” we really find ourselves face to face with ‘“‘the well-known 
legend-making process which operates as universally today as it did in 
antiquity” (p. 232). These wonder-stories were not ‘‘set down on the spot”’ 
(p. 233). ‘‘As soon as it is recognized that narratives of this type are not 
histories but legends, and that legends necessarily belong in the world in 
which they arise, it must be obvious how utterly illogical it is to take one 
of them out of its own world and then proceed to test it and evaluate it 
in terms of another” (p. 234). Thus speaks antitheism in one of its baldest 
forms. But wholly apart from the unsatisfactory theological nature of 
these utterances is their superficial character. Despite the weight of the 
whole school of source-criticism, it must be maintained that, if exegetical 
considerations are to receive their due, the miracles of the Old Testament 
cannot lightly be dismissed as mere examples of a universal legend-making 
process at work. The reviewer is as grateful as any for certain healthy 
emphases of the Gunkel-Gressmann school as over against certain extrav- 


agances of liberalism, but it is his conviction that commentaries written 
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from this point of view are, in many respects, too cavalier in their treat- 
ment of the Bible. Throughout his work, Dr. Longacre has dealt with 
critical questions in a serious manner. We regret that at this point he 
has seen fit to dismiss the difficult question of miracles in this ‘“easy”’ 
way. 

Since, therefore, this volume presents an anti-supernaturalistic inter- 
pretation of the Old Testament, it is to be expected that it will adopt a 
“critical’’ view of the origin and authorship of the Biblical books. And 
this expectation is not disappointed. The positive purpose of this well 
written and attractive volume is to counteract the effect of minute source 
and document analysis and to indicate how large sections or strands of 
common viewpoint have come into existence. Thus we may speak of 
writings characterized by the Deuteronomic viewpoint, the Priestly Bible, 
the Prophetic sayings. 

The beginning of the Bible is not to be found, we are told, in Genesis. 
Rather, one should turn to Deuteronomy, for although it was not the 
first book to be written, “‘its validation as a transcript of the will of God 
marks it out as the real beginning of the Old Testament, in the sense of 
being the first of a collection of writings later to be regarded as having 
special sanctity”’ (p. 15). 

There follows an account of the work of the supposed Deuteronomists 
and of the book which appeared during the reign of Josiah. The account 
is interesting and well done and in the main follows the position of Well- 
hausen. At points, however, the author is independent, and presents his 
entire argument in such a manner that it possesses cumulative force. 
Nevertheless, even when presented in as attractive a way as here, the 
idea that Deuteronomy was the product of Josiah’s age is beset with 
too many difficulties, not the least of which is a moral one. Dr. Longacre 
characterizes the authors of Deuteronomy as ‘‘great souls’, who “‘heard 
the voice of God in their own hearts and tried to pass his words on to 
their people” (p. 35). But was this actually the case? No, these alleged 
Deuteronomists were falsifiers who did not hesitate to place in the mouth 
of Moses words which they claimed had originated with the Lord. This 
was done for the purpose of obtaining religious obedience. This sin can- 
not be glossed over by any amount of pious phraseology upon our part 
today. What these Deuteronomists did was despicably dishonest. They 
were not “great souls” at all; they were unethical politicians. The moral 
difficulty, however, is only one of the difficulties which the author’s view 
of the origin of Deuteronomy presents. There are many others, and 
they have been presented time and time again with cogent force. In reality 
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there is not one particle of objective, historical evidence that such a group 
as the Deuteronomists ever existed. 

Included in this so-called Deuteronomic Bible, we are told, were also 
Joshua, Judges, Samuel, and Kings. This amounted to a Deuteronomic 
Pentateuch (p. 55). In addition to this Deuteronomic Bible we have also 
a second, prepared by priestly writers, the main document of which is 
the great priestly code of the Pentateuch. 

The account of the Old Testament presented in this volume is not es- 
sentially new. The work merely brings again to mind the fact that there 
are two principal interpretations of the Old Testament struggling for the 
mastery. One of these — the anti-supernaturalistic interpretation — is 
ably presented in this present book. The other, which regards the Bible 
as the Word of God, is rejected by the author, and those who would defend 
it are said to be “enlisted in a lost cause” (p. 225). Of course, the author 
does not give evidence that he has truly understood the doctrine of verbal 
inspiration as that doctrine has been held historically by the Protestant 
churches. Nevertheless, he makes it clear that his sympathies are with 
the ‘‘modern’’ view of the Bible. 

The study of this book will be profitable, for it is a masterful presenta- 
tion of the ‘‘critical’’ view of the Old Testament. The tremendous amount 
of background work which must have been accomplished in order to pro- 
duce the volume will be appreciated by those who have some knowledge 
of the present status of critical opinion. If, however, the Old Testament 
is nothing more than a record of how men have found God, we shall turn 
from that Old Testament with despair. If other men have found God, 
well and good, but what about us today? Circumstances are different 
with us. How may we of today enter into His presence? As, in despair, 
we cast from us mere records of how others happened to find Him, we 
would ask, “Is there no word from the Lord?” 


EpwaARD J. YOUNG 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia. 


William Adams Brown: How to Think of Christ. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 1945. xxii, 305. $3.00. 


Dr. Brown (former Roosevelt Professor of Systematic Theology at 
Union Seminary in New York) according to his own testimony considered 
the question, Who and what is Christ? to be incomparably the most 
important that can engage the mind of man. In the work before us, intro- 
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duced by his former associate, H. P. Van Dusen, and published post- 
humously, we have the cumulative result of a life time of learned reflection 
upon this problem. 

The author starts with the simple but pointed question Jesus put to his 
disciples at Caesarea Philippi, ‘Whom say ye that I am?” and the maturity 
of his perspective is patent, not only from the abundance of the data 
marshalled to the answer of the query, but also from the rather ingenious 
manner in which these somewhat piebald materials are allocated. With 
candour Dr. Brown confesses that the theologians’ treatises on Christology 
have proven quite lifeless and even confusing to the layman. The reason 
for this failure, he believes, lies in the fact that the theologues have at- 
tempted to answer, for their fellowmen, Jesus’ question in terms of the 
intellect alone. But Christ appeals to the entire personality, hence the 
inadequacy of such answers. The imagination, affection and will, all 
must make their contribution. This observation brings us to the extensive 
review of the answers men of every kind and clime have given to Jesus’ 
all-important interrogation through the centuries, answers ‘not so much 
from the point of view of what they have said, as of how they have said it, 
and who they are that speak” (p. 24), an elaborate undertaking and one 
which makes up the bulk of Dr. Brown’s book. 

First come the “Answers of the Intellect Alone’, under which category 
are subsumed the Christ of the theologians (pp. 37-46); the Christ of the 
philosophers, viz., of the Nicene and Chalcedonian speculations (pp. 47-66); 
and the Christ of the historians, viz., the Jesus who remains after the 
critical sifting of the gospel records (pp. 67-83). 

Dr. Brown turns next to “Answers which Supplement Reason by 
Authority’’, discussing first under this head the answer of the church, with 
the concomitant problems accruing to the notion of ecclesiastical author- 
ity (pp. 85-103); secondly, the lawyer’s Christ, which embraces a survey 
of the place of Jesus in Eastern Orthodoxy, Roman Catholicism and 
Protestantism (pp. 104-120); thirdly, the Christ of the clergy, who is the 
Christ of the Mass for Romanists and the Christ speaking in the Bible for 
Protestants (pp. 121-142); and finally the Christ of the soldier (pp. 143- 
166). The last section is prefaced by some salutary remarks on pacifism 
and includes a discussion of the Crusades, the Inquisition, and so on. 


There is yet more in the offing. The author now turns to “Answers of 
the Imagination, the Will and the Heart”. In this section we meet the 
Christ within and beyond the churches (pp. 169-188); the artist’s Christ, 
viz., Christ as seen by painters, sculptors, musicians, poets and dramatists 
(pp. 189-206); the Christ of the disciples, viz., Christ as lived by ordinary 
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folk of every vocation, who have made the will of their Master their sum- 
mum bonum (pp. 207-229); and finally, the Christ of the saints, Francis, 
Ignatius Loyola, Theresa eé al. (pp. 230-51). 

The last portion of the book is concerned with the vital question, ‘How 
to Think of Christ Today”. Dr. Brown's suggestions are, of course, from 
the viewpoint of the reviewer, disappointing. What we deem the true 
view of Jesus is discussed and dismissed in quite typical fashion in the 
opening part of Dr. Brown’s work before the elaborate survey of materials 
outlined above is broached. According to the author, we have in this view 
the Christ of the children who approach the record of the gospels with 
uncritical naiveté as literal account of sober history which they find more 
fascinating than any fairy story. Christ becomes a wonder-working paladin 
who walks on water, casts out demons, multiplies loaves and turns water 
to wine. We would expect such an approach in the unscientific world of 
Jesus’ day where the line between fact and fancy was a nebulous affair. 
This primitive view has also proven persistent. Dr. Brown quotes from the 
Dogmatic Theology of his illustrious predecessor, W. G. T. Shedd, and asks, 
“Is it unreasonable to conclude that under the learned language of the 
theologian we see still persisting the child’s way of thinking of God as the 
great magician?” (p. 45). 

Of course, such a view is not a serious possibility. ‘‘We are living in a 
world which has been made over by modern science” (p. 10). To be sure, 
when Strauss applied the scientific method to the Gospel record, he precipi- 
tated no small commotion, but we are no longer thus disturbed. We 
know that miracle and science are not irreconcilable. When ‘a scientist 
is confronted with an alleged miracle, ‘‘he simply assumes that the missing 
factor that would put it in its place in his recurrent sequence has not yet 
been discovered” (p. 69). What if the virgin birth should prove a fact? 
All science need do is restate its law of parthenogenesis. 

The insouciance of this child-like approach, in the light of modern science, 
is innocuous enough in itself. The difficulty emerges when its votaries 
essay to make it the touchstone of orthodoxy. Such sectarianism was 
responsible for the excommunication of Dr. Brown’s own teacher, Charles 
A. Briggs, from the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A., ‘‘for the heinous 
crime of teaching that Moses did not write all the books that bore his name; 
that there was more than one Isaiah; and that there is progressive sanctifi- 
cation after death” (p. 163). In fact, the whole movement of funda- 
mentalism, with its acceptance of the literal inerrancy of the Scriptures as a 
sine qua non for fellowship, leads to the same lamentable impasse (pp. 
174 f.). The only antidote for such bigotry seems to be the inchoate, but 
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promising, Ecumenical Movement. This concept of church unity is a 
recurring motif in Dr. Brown’s thought (cf. pp. 177 ff.). 

If, then, the traditional approach to Christ is to be passed by, what is 
Dr. Brown’s answer to the pressing problem, ‘‘How to Think of Christ 
Today”. The extensive survey of the ways in which that question has been 
answered in the past with its multitudinous variegation and frequent want 
of success, might lead to the pessimistic conclusion that we would fare 
better if we just stopped thinking of Christ. But we cannot help it. Christ 
performs a critical function with which we dare not dispense (ef. p. 259). 

The convincing solution, which we might hope here, at long last, to 
discover, is wanting. The author distinguishes between what we do, and 
what we do not, need to know about Christ (pp. 260 f.). To the former 
category are relegated such questions as those of miracle and of the nature 
of Christ’s consciousness. Did Jesus remember a previous life with the 
Father? Did he know the future? We cannot know and we need not. But 
then, strangely enough, it is affirmed that we do need to know “what kind 
of man was the original of the portrait our Gospels present”. We need to 
know that “he is one who has the right to command our allegiance’’, that 
the ‘disciples were right when they recognized him as God’s chosen 
Messiah” (p. 262). Does not a rather difficult complication here pose 
itself? It would seem that the solution of these things is inextricably 
bound up with the matter of miracle, the messianic consciousness and the 
like. 

Furthermore, the tests proffered, by which it is deemed possible to attain 
certainty on the crucial matters, the things we really need to know about 
Christ, tend rather to enervate than alleviate. Dr. Brown is, of course, in 
no way enamoured of that traditional test which shuts us up to the testi- 
mony of the Scriptures as a finally inspired and complete corpus of truth. 
Christ is our eternal contemporary. ‘As he spoke to Peter and Mary after 
his death, so he may speak to us” (p. 286). But by what criteria may we 
discern his voice amid the many claimants to loyalty? The first test is that 
of “authority”. We must listen to what our predecessors have to tell us 
of Christ. To this end we have examined the dossier of their experience. 
But obviously we cannot stop here. There are many and conflicting 
“authorities” betwixt whom we must decide. Here the second test, 
“intuition”, comes to our succor. “Intuition brings the inner conviction 
that makes it possible to say, ‘Yes, this is true, I know’”’ (p. 264). But 
intuitions have an ephemeral cast about them. When new light falls on 
our way, an inner adjustment may be necessary. Here the third test, 
“the reason”’, comes into play. But alack, in some cases the evidence is so 
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evenly balanced, ‘‘reason’’ is at its wit’s end for a choice. The final test is 
“experiment”. ‘Reason may show us that the road which we purpose to 
take is a practicable road, but only by traversing it to the end can we 
discover whether it will bring us to our desired destination” (p. 265). How 
comforting! What if, at the end of life’s way, I discover that I have trav- 
ersed the wrong road? Those who come after me may profit from my 
error, but what of myself? 

The truth is, as Dr. Stonehouse has well observed in the preface of his 
The Witness of Matthew and Mark to Christ, ‘For good or ill the momentous 
issue of the authority of Jesus Christ is bound up with the decisions which 
are reached regarding the authority and truth of the canonical gospels’. 
The only answer to the question, How to think of Christ, that will outlive 
the time it takes to formulate it, must stem at last from the Scriptures, 
modern science supposedly to the contrary, notwithstanding. Dr. Brown’s 
book but confirms this dictum. He has called to the witness stand men and 
women from every rank and realm, everyone but Matthew, Mark, Luke 
and John, the witnesses to Christ par excellence, everyone, we might say, 
but Jesus Christ himself. 


Pau K. JEWETT 
Harvard University 


The Incarnation of the Word of God. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 1946. 96. $1.50. 


This neat little volume is a translation of Athanasius’ treatise, De In- 
carnatione Verbi Dei by a translator whose name is not given but who is 
identified as ‘‘A Religious of C.S.M.V. S.Th.”. An introduction that 
sparkles with the brilliance usually characteristic of his writing is supplied 
by C. S.- Lewis. In this introduction Mr. Lewis makes the much needed 
but little heeded plea for first-hand knowledge of the great classics of 
literature and, in particular, of theology. ‘It is a good rule, after reading a 
new book, never to allow yourself another new one till you have read an 
old one in between. If that is too much for you, you should at least read 
one old one to every three new ones” (p. 6), advice which, if followed, 
would do a great deal to correct the deterioration of intellectual vigour 
and of historical perspective that is the result of much present-day reading 
practice. 

Athanasius’ De Incarnatione is one of the masterpieces of Christian 
theology and together with some of the works of Augustine and the Cur 
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Deus Homo of Anselm is one of the most important treatises in the develop- 
ment of Christian thought respecting the Atonement. Mr. Lewis says: 
“This is a good translation of a very great book’’ (p. 10). It should be 
remembered, however, that the translation has ‘been made with the 
object of bringing that classic of the fourth century within the reach of 
ordinary Christians at the present day”, and so the construction has been 
simplified and “the meaning is occasionally brought out by paraphrase 
rather than by direct translation” (p. 15). A translation of such a sort 
serves a highly useful purpose. But for closely scientific purposes of 
theology recourse must always be taken to the original Greek and to more 
literal or accurate translations. 


JoHN MuRRAY 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia. 
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